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THE ALLEGED MESSIANIC CONSCIOUSNESS 
OF JESUS’ 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HE distinction between the religion of Jesus himself, and 
the religion of the disciples who after the crucifixion 
made him increasingly the object of their own adoration, 
was clearly stated by Lessing a century and a half ago. 
Historical Christianity embraces both the religion of Jesus 
and the religion about Jesus, both the Jesus of history and 


the Christ of dogma. While it is relatively easy for modern 
thinking to contrast sharply these two figures, historically 
the actual line of separation is exceedingly difficult to fix. 
Just what elements in the new religion belonged within the 
realm of Jesus’ personal experience, and what features were 
contributed by his followers who perpetuated the new move- 
ment after his death, are often debatable problems. 

The question of Jesus’ self-classification is perhaps the 
most crucial issue in this entire field of inquiry. The Jesus 
of history became the Christ of faith so soon after his death, 
if indeed the process of elevation had not set in prior to 
the crucifixion, that one finds it a hazardous undertaking to 
discriminate accurately between the mind of the Master and 
the mind of his admiring disciples in the gospel-making age. 
For them a worthy judgment about him was of far greater 
conscious importance than any attempt to appreciate his own 
personal piety. The quality of his religious living was not 


1 Presidential Address given before the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis, December 28, 1926. 
1 
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completely lost from view, and on occasion might be cp 
as a model for imitation. But oftener it was elevated tc. 
height which no Christian might hope to reach, or to whic: 
he might even think it improper to aspire. The disciple’ 
were not to forget that Jesus had lived religiously, even sin- 
lessly, but they commonly sought credentials for him in formal » 
displays of his authority, or in his self-assertions of dignity, 
rather than within the sanctuary of his personal experience. 
What think ye of Christ? was for them the theme of supreme 
interest. 


I 


In a religion where he had been made an object of 
adoration second only to God, a proper appreciation of Jesus 
was fundamental. It was necessary to provide him with 
honorific titles indicative of one or another aspect of his 
official status. In so far as any account whatever was taken 
of his personal religion, it too was assigned to an unparalleled 
realm of experience. Presumably he had been aware of 


possessing an authority and discharging a function which 
never had and never could come within the range of a 
disciple’s own self-consciousness. As a matter of fact, prob- 
ably Christians did draw generously upon their own experi- 
ence for patterns by which to visualize the religious life of 
their Messiah. But this imagery had to be liberally retouched 
before it could suitably be applied to the favored Son of 
God, the apocalyptic Son of Man, or the preexistent incarnate 
Logos. 

The framers of the gospels were all concerned to describe 
in their respective ways the state of mind that befitted one 
in Jesus’ high station. Throughout, from the earliest to the 
latest strata in the records, Jesus was invested with a unique 
authority. Not only were his injunctions said to be superior 
to those of all previous Jewish teachers, but at his word of 
command the very power of Satan had now been broken. 
In the temptation incident this mighty champion of evil had 
been thwarted by the ready replies of the newly designated 
Son of God. On the occasion of his first public miracle, an 
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‘lean spirit had been terrified into confessing that the new 
acher was the “Holy one of God” (Mark 1 24). Readers 
f the gospels were told that when Jesus spoke he filled 
ais hearers with astonishment (Mark 1 22). His audience 
marveled at the words of grace that fell from his lips 
(Luke 4 22). Sometimes he unequivocally affirmed that his 
command transcended the teachings of the most highly revered 
ancestors of the Jews (Matt. 5 21-43). One evangelist reported 
that at twelve years of age Jesus had amazed the learned 
men of Jerusalem by his wisdom (Luke 2 47). On another 
occasion a Roman officer had testified that no such words as 
those uttered by Jesus had ever before been spoken by any 
man (John 7 46). 

The mind of Jesus was displayed still more authoritatively 
when he declared himself qualified to forgive men’s sins, 
a prerogative commonly supposed to belong only to God 
(Mark 2 5-12). Because confident of his right to the title 
Son of Man, he assumed not only authority to forgive sins, 
thus representing God on earth, but he also felt empowered 
to declare himself superior to that most sacred Jewish in- 
stitution, the holy sabbath (Mark 2 2s). When demons, 
because they too belonged to the sphere of the supernatural, 
cried out in terror acknowledging him to be the representative 
of God, he commanded them not to disclose this secret as 
yet known only in the higher regions where he and they 
normally dwelt (Mark 3 11ff.). Moving upon this high plane 
of self-interpretation he was represented as believing that God 
had selected him to fulfil the messianic expectations of the 
Hebrew race. 

If the New Testament evangelists have read the experience 
of Jesus aright, he carried about within his breast, at least 
from the hour of baptism, a conviction that he was the 
individual whom God had chosen to establish the new King- 
dom, now preached by himself and earlier by John the 
Baptist. Only gradually had this truth dawned upon the 
disciples, but the moment of its apprehension marked a real 
climax in their career (Mark 8 27-30). Yet if. this earthly 
Jesus was the one appointed to officiate in the role of the 

1* 
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apocalyptic Messiah soon to come in the glory of the Fathey 
accompanied by the holy angels (Mark 8 3s), he must first 
find his way to heaven. Would he be snatched up, Enoch- 
like, when the crucial instant for the Kingdom’s inauguration 
arrived? According to the Synoptic records, all through the 
period of association with Jesus the disciples remained very 
much in the dark regarding the way in which this necessary 
transition was to be effected. But no uncertainty is permitted 
in the mind of Jesus. It is assumed that he was fully aware 
of his approaching crucifixion, to be followed immediately by 
his triumphant resurrection (Mark 8 31-33). 

Especially during the closing days of his earthly career 
had Jesus seemed fortified by the assurance that he was 
destined to become the apocalyptic Son of Man. He calmly 
faced arrest and unflinchingly withstood his accusers buoyed 
up by the conviction that he was the Messiah, the Son of 
the Blessed. He boldly forecast his future vindication on 
the day when he would be seen sitting in powerful estate 
at God’s right hand whence he would descend victoriously 
to earth to execute judgment and reward the righteous 
(Mark 14 62). Already he had taken the disciples into his 
confidence telling them of impending disaster when the temple 
would be thrown down, as all nature agonized in travail 
bringing to birth the new golden age. He had assured them 
that their own generation would not pass before this forecast 
of events should be realized. But of the exact day and hour, 
he confessed that he was himself unaware. The Father alone 
possessed this knowledge (Mark 13 3-32). 

At other times Jesus is reported to have declared his 
absolute oneness of knowledge with the Father. There is a 
notable paragraph common to Matthew and Luke in which 
Jesus is said to have affirmed that he, and he alone among 
men, had been entrusted with the fulness of divine wisdom 
(Matt. 11 25-27; Luke 10 217), Others could have a know- 
ledge of the Father only as it might be mediated by the 
Son. Nowhere else in the Synoptic Gospels is this note of 
self-assurance on the part of Jesus sounded so clearly, but 
in the Fourth Gospel it is characteristic of his whole state 
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of mind. Here he displays continually a divine knowledge 
carried over from his earlier existence in heaven with the 
Father. This memory of heavenly wisdom was an ever present 
possession of his religious consciousness. Consequently the 
Fourth Gospel is especially rich in declarations of Jesus that 
disclose his self-interpretation. He informed his hearers that 
they must be reborn in order to qualify for membership in 
the Kingdom. But he had needed to experience no such 
transformation, since from the beginning he was the only- 
begotten Son of God. By virtue of his original constitution 
he had always been one with the Father. He and God 
worked together in perfect unison, and men were ts pay 
their respects to this relationship by honoring the Son even 
as they honored the Father (John 5 23). The words spoken 
by Jesus were not the result of any deep meditation and 
striving within the arena of his personal experience, but 
were ready-made commandments which had been entrusted to 
him by God who had sent him forth from heaven that he 
might become the light of the world and the bread of life 
(John 12 44-50). 

Not only the words of Jesus, but also the unusual acts 
that he is reported to have performed are an index to the 
different evangelists’ conception of his state of mind. A very 
unusual measure of self-assurance must be assumed for one 
who issues orders to the winds and the waves to be calm, or 
steps out fearlessly upon the surface of the Sea of Galilee. 
He who could think his word of blessing sufficient to cause 
a small quantity of bread and fish to become instantly an 
adequate supply of food for several thousand people, must 
have enjoyed a correspondingly unusual measure of spiritual 
self-confidence. Even those performances that seemed to the 
ancients less spectacular, such as the healing of certain 
diseases and the driving out of demons from people possessed, 
were not within the power of one whose religious life was of 
an entirely ordinary sort. 

It is quite true that when the gospels were written the 
healing of diseases and the exorcising of demons were activities 
carried on with a measure of success by Christians them- 
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selves. Confident individuals did on occasion successfully call 
upon the name of the risen Jesus to effect cures, but the 
sense of assurance possessed by these healers was not im- 
mediate. They cured by the mediating power of Jesus’ name. 
Not so with his mighty works. He moved across the stage 
with sure and certain step confident that there was resident 
in his own person virtue to heal all manner of disease. In 
fact he did not hesitate to enter the chamber of death, or 
the very tomb itself, to summon spirits back to their former 
bodily habitations. Everywhere throughout the gospels one 
is led to believe that confidence in his ability to perform 
miracles was an integral element in the religious experience 
of Jesus. Instances are noted where he deliberately refrained 
from exercising his powers, as when Satan invited him to 
leap down from a high point of the temple, or when his 
enemies asked for a sign from heaven, but there is no intim- 
ation that the evangelists entertained any tremors of doubt 
regarding his ability to produce the miracle demanded. 

The gospel picture of the religion lived by Jesus betrays 
numerous evidences of heroic coloring on the part of his 
later followers. They were intent upon raising the respect 
of their contemporaries to the greatest possible pitch of ad- 
miration for the founder of the new religion. It was not 
their purpose to depict his own spiritual history, except as 
the story might serve to make him seem a more worthy 
object of devotion. Incidents in his career and words from 
his lips were selected and interpreted with a view to sti- 
mulating confidence in one or. another phase of his official 
significance. The mind of the reverent disciple was made 
the mind of the Master. Everywhere it was assumed that 
he had deliberately shaped his career in accordance with 
the apologetic interest in his official character that was now 
so essential a phase of the Christian enterprise. Reported 
acts and sayings might incidentally shed much light on the 
hero’s own religious living, but the narrators rarely failed to 
provide a setting that would stress his claims to reverence 
on the part of disciples. From first to last the gospels are 
pervaded by christological interests. Only secondarily, if at 
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all, do they aim to exhibit the personal piety of the Naza- 
rene, 


II 


The process of christological evolution, already evident in 
the gospels, continued in the early church. Its drift was 
constantly away from any interest in the religion of Jesus to 
definition of his soteriological significance and classification 
of his personality. In the so-called Apostles’ Creed, thought 
leaped directly from “born of the Virgin Mary” to “suffered 
under Pontius Pilate.” As time passed attention fixed itself 
more and more firmly on Christ as Lord and Savior, while 
the features of the lowly Jesus of Nazareth gradually faded 
out of the picture. To deny the reality of his human career 
was, indeed, a serious offense; but to interest one’s self chiefly 
in the human side of his being likewise involved sure con- 
demnation for heresy. 

For upwards of a century scholars have been endeavoring 
to burrow behind the christological interests that ultimately 
became solidly entrenched in the dogma of Christendom. In 
the closing decades of the eighteenth century, when Lessing 
broached the subject, the possibility of distinguishing between 
the religion of Jesus and the religion about Jesus must have 
seemed to most theologians an entirely impractical demand. 
It has required long years of labor in the formulation of 
historical method and the criticism of documents to establish 
the legitimacy of a quest for knowledge of the earthly Jesus 
in distinction from the Christ of faith. Still there remain 
wide differences of opinion on the subject even among those 
who have long and arduously devoted themselves to its study. 
The place held by christological speculation in Jesus’ own 
mind is at the present moment one of the major critical 
problems connected with the history of his career. 

While a century of labor has not solved all difficulties, 
much has been accomplished in the way of clarifying and 
limiting the problem. One no longer needs to raise the 
question, which was still lively even fifty years ago, as to 
whether Jesus regarded himself a cosmic redeemer, after the 
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model of the soteriological dogma of traditional Catholic and 
Protestant faith. The genesis of that form of thought is 
now too well known to permit the assumption that it could 
have served the purposes of Jesus and his associates. What- 
ever may have been his self-interpretation with reference to 
soteriology, we concede today that its type must have been 
Judeo-Palestinian and not Greco-European. 

Already early in the nineteenth century the interests of 
ethical idealism had been brought to bear upon the question 
of Jesus’ self-interpretation. In substance it was assumed 
that he believed himself to be the Messiah promised to the 
Hebrew people because he felt that morally and spiritually 
he was in perfect accord with the will of God. Because of the 
prominence given to ethics in the Jewish religion, this hypo- 
thesis on first sight seemed less incongruous with historical 
possibility than did the older traditionalism. One did not stop 
to question whether in the Jewish setting where Jesus had 
done his work, any degree of conscious moral acumen would 
ever have been imagined to constitute a messianic credential. 
In reality this mode of thought gave satisfaction because it 
made Jesus more highly estimable in the nineteenth century, 
not because it made him a more understandable figure within 
the Palestinian society of his own day. 

A distinct advance was made when the problem was placed 
on a more strictly documentary basis through critical exami- 
nation of the gospels. This achievement of research had become 
generally effective by the close of the last century. It was 
possible now to read the mind of Jesus as depicted, say, in 
the Logia, in Mark, or in John. Since the ethical note was 
most pronounced in the first of these distinguishable sources, 
the result in some quarters was a further emphasis upon moral 
idealism as a key to the understanding of Jesus’ self-estimate. 
In his teaching about the love of God and the brotherhood 
of men, to be realized through a life of spiritual fellowship 
with the Father, Jesus was thought to have proved himself 
the real savior of mankind. Accordingly it was assumed that 
he had appropriated to himself the title of Messiah. This had 
meant for Jesus largely a new definition of the concept, but 
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the procedure was thought entirely permissible and in no slight 
degree a worthy evidence of his originality. The idea was 
liked by moderns, and one did not question too closely its 
appropriateness to the first century. 

A better acquaintance with the apocalyptic literature of 
later Judaism, combined with a larger use of Mark as the 
key to Jesus’ thinking, produced the eschatological inter- 
pretation so widely in vogue for the last twenty-five years. 
Not infrequently it was taken to be the final word on the 
subject of Jesus’ self-estimate. With comparative ease one 
was able to show the correspondence in imagery between the 
Jewish apocalypses and much of Jesus’ teaching concerning 
the end of the world and the coming of the new age. The 
Synoptic Gospels in particular exhibited a striking picture of 
the Son of Man coming with the clouds to institute judgment 
and inaugurate the Kingdom. Also these gospels represented 
plainly that Jesus had identified himself with the figure of 
the Son of Man suggested in Daniel and distinctly mentioned 
in the Similitudes of Enoch. Jesus, therefore, had classed 
himself in the apocalyptic messianic category. Prominent New 
Testament scholars on both sides of the Atlantic subscribed 
to this opinion. There remained, it is true, a few notable 
skeptics, but their audiences were small. The voice of a more 
vociferous Schweitzer easily drowned out the utterances of a 
more modest Wrede. 

Today the audience of the skeptics seems to be on the 
increase. Doubts regarding eschatology as an adequate ima- 
gery for the self-interpretation of Jesus have recently emerged 
in different quarters. But, unquestionably, even the earliest 
strata of gospel tradition clearly imply apocalyptic self-classi- 
fication for Jesus. Yet in the last analysis this representation 
may be only a residuum of early christological speculation on 
the part of the disciples. The utmost that one could say is 
that beyond doubt, in the circles of Christendom where this 
segment of the gospel story was formulated, it was firmly 
believed that Jesus had been raised to heaven and inducted 
into the office of the coming apocalyptic Son of Man. For 
Christians in the middle of the first century to entertain this 
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conviction necessarily meant ascribing the same opinion to 
Jesus himself. Here again the mind of the Master may have 
become known first by reading the mind of the disciples. 
Perhaps one is prone to ask, How could the disciples come 
to believe that Jesus was to be identified with the apocalyptic 
Messiah if he himself had not so taught? Unless the suggestion 
had been received from him, one might think it impossible to 
imagine that his followers could have attained this remarkable 
conviction regarding their former friend and teacher. But there 
is another question equally in point. What antecedents made 
this type of thought possible for Jesus himself? Had the 
motives which could have prompted him to adorn himself with 
apocalyptic robes been as powerful as were the incentives that 
would later lead the disciples to drape these garments about | 
their martyred teacher? Perhaps we yield ourselves too readily 
to the tacit assumption that Jesus must have officialized him- 
self in terms of some soteriological category. Any procedure 
which takes for granted the presence of a personal christo- 
logical interest in Jesus’ own mind is in reality a begging of 


the question at issue. That he preached apocalypticism was 
one of the most certain rediscoveries of New Testament 
scholarship in the closing decades of the last century. But it 
is over-hasty to affirm immediately that he had given himself 
an eschatological messianic label. This was by no means an 
inevitable step for a herald of the new age. 


Ill 


The attention of Jesus had first been arrested by the 
activities of John the Baptist. One day the carpenter from 
Nazareth joined a band of pilgrims on their way to the Jordan 
valley to hear the new prophet who was calling the people to 
repentance in preparation for the impending day of judgment. 
This, so far as we are aware, was the initial move toward the 
choice of a new life-work for Jesus himself. His very presence 
among those baptized by John is ample proof that he was 
heartily in sympathy with the Baptist’s message and shared 
his concern for the welfare of the Jews. Their distresses 
called for alleviation. Their political institutions had failed to 
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bring desired relief, while sporadic outbursts of revolutionary 
zeal had merely aggravated their misfortunes. But the group 
of sympathetic hearers that had gathered about the new 
wilderness preacher of repentance looked more directly to God 
for deliverance. By an early display of supernatural power 
he would suddenly bring to realization the final age of blessed- 
ness. At last the great and terrible day of Yahweh was 
at hand. 

Among Palestinian Jews in the time of Jesus an advocate 
of eschatology was no monstrosity. For upwards of two cen- 
turies this type of thinking had been gaining popularity, as 
it had been called upon to serve at critical moments to inspire 
confidence in the power and protection of God. Just how 
extensively apocalypticism was in vogue, and whether its 
adherents could ever have been properly called a “school,” may 
remain a matter of doubt. In the very nature of the case, 
eschatological thinking was more fluid in character than were, 
for example, the tenets of scribism, and people who looked for 
deliverance through a catastrophic establishment of the King- 
dom could hardly have constituted so well-defined a social 
group as were Pharisees or Sadducees. Yet, unquestionably, - 
the eschatological hope was an attitude of mind thoroughly 
at home in Jesus’ environment. It was not only entirely 
respectable, but apparently in some circles it was very highly 
esteemed. 

That Jesus believed the day of Yahweh to be at hand, 
is one of the most certain conclusions to be deduced from 
the fact of his early association with John. But Jesus was 
not content simply to insure safety for himself; he would 
also save his neighbors. This impulse transformed him from 
an appreciative disciple of the Baptist into an aggressive 
preacher on his own account. Presently he was to become 
even more effective than John had been in broadcasting the 
message of preparation for the inauguration of the King- 
dom. This attempt to effect in his hearers religious renewal 
through repentance and reconsecration to God was an inter- 
est that from time to time had been championed by a noble 
succession of preachers in Israel. In giving himself to this 
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endeavor Jesus proved to be morally and spiritually a lineal } 
descendant of the Hebrew prophets. Had he been called 
upon for self-classification, in the interests of defining the 
distinctive type of task upon which he was now engaged, 
undoubtedly the word prophet would immediately have sprung 
to his lips. 

The memory of the prophets and their work constituted 
one of the most picturesque and stimulating religious heritages 
that antiquity had bequeathed to later Judaism. The story 
of their lives had “been familiar to Jesus from early youth 
and it is not surprising that he should in a measure have 
duplicated their experiences and interpreted his own emotional 
life in similar fashion. Those were days when feeling ran 
high and when religion often expressed itself most effectively 
in forms of activity that might seem in later times to border 
dangerously on fanaticism. Jesus would have been quite out 
of place in the life of his day had he chosen his new task 
with utter calmness and deliberation. When he forsook his 
handicraft to become a preacher of repentance to his kins- 
men he made a change in his career as radical as that 
made by an Amos, a Jeremiah, or any other of the ancient 
prophets. For him, as for them, the new obligation was | 
God-given and the individual felt conscious of unusual divine | 
equipment for his mission. Like the prophets he justified 
his new course of action by reference to stirring initial ex- 
periences, the memory of which has been perpetuated by his 
followers in the gospel stories of his baptism and temptation. 

The gospel writers, however, and the Christians of their 
day, were far more interested to find meaning for themselves 
in the story of Jesus’ baptism than they were to discover its 
meaning for him. In their environment the incident seemed 
especially valuable as a means of classifying officially the 
founder of the new religion and authenticating its rite of 
initiation. But ne ‘er of these interests had been a part of 
the situation in which Jesus lived. The voice that could 
transform an unschooled carpenter into an ardent prophetic 
preacher must have spoken in accents of far deeper reality. 
Officialdom and ritualism, as areas for self-interpretation, had 
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made no appeal to Amos and his successors. Even prophets 
as a class were prophets at their worst, in the eyes of those 
Hebrew reformers who appeared from time to time summon- 
ing their kinsmen to higher living. The true spokesmen of 
God were those who had heard his voice in their own souls 
revealing to them the message that was to be passed on to 
their audiences. These men were confident that they had 
been chosen for their tasks by the decree and favor of heaven, 
but they neither demanded nor expected self-exaltation, and 
hardly claimed even that measure of honor that would seem 
to have been their just due. Inspiration —not installation— 
was the essence of the prophetic experience. 

In the Judaism of Jesus’ day endowment by the Spirit 
was characteristic terminology for describing the way in 
which God made choice of individuals and prepared them 
for special tasks. That Jesus would feel himself empowered 
by the Spirit for the new work to which God had called 
him would be but to repeat in his experience the favor 
which heaven had shown in the past to a Moses, a David 
and a long line of prophets. One possessed by the Spirit 
was lifted quite above the plane of ordinary living, at least 
on all critical occasions. The driving force for life’s work now 
| came from without and from above. Impulses and emotions 
| were sanctified, convictions were made doubly strong, and the 

whole area of moral and spiritual ideals was transported 
| into the regions of the absolute by the certainty that the 
individual no longer pursued simply the dictates of his own 
will but was directed in his activities by the very Spirit of 
God. 

Confident though Spirit-filled men were that God himself 
had chosen and equipped them for their tasks, they were not 
unaware of the difficulties that lay in the way of realizing 
their ideals. The Scriptures told of prophets who would, if 
possible, have resisted the divine impulsion. They shrank 
from the responsibilities laid upon them and felt personally 
quite unequal to their new calling. They expected opposition 
from their audiences, an opposition that might at any moment 
cost them their lives. Rarely were they rewarded with the 
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crown of martyrdom, but frequently it was their fate to find 
themselves without a following, while their message was un- 
appreciated and their hopes were thwarted. A new teacher 
well acquainted with the story of the prophet’s career among 
the Hebrews would hardly choose on his own initiative to 
enter a profession that offered so little prospect of success. 
But the great prophets had never taken up their duties 
because they thought the calling promised them a brilliant 
career. They, like their Christian successor Paul, preached 
because they must. Necessity was upon them, and to resist 
would have been worse than death. 

Yet had prophets no right to expect, or even to demand, 
success? Having been called to their work by God and 
endowed by the Spirit, these new messengers of righteousness 
occupied a position of favor with heaven that surely deserved 
to be recognized and honored. It was not inconsistent with 
their sense of authority to ask of God on their behalf con- 
tinued displays of approval and protection. But to have in- 
dulged themselves in this respect would have menaced the 
prophets’ characteristic moral integrity and their ideal of 
absolute devotion to the will of God. History had shown 
that they must be prepared to meet rejection and defeat, 
even persecution and death, without losing confidence in the 
sanctity of their mission. Nevertheless, it might well seem 
incongruous that chosen spokesmen of heaven could not ask 
special privileges for themselves in the prosecution of their 
God-assigned duties. It was in some such area of conflicting 
emotions, when, in the presence of a mighty task, the sense 
of a divine summons momentarily stood in sharp conflict with 
the feeling of personal limitations, that the so-called temptation 
of Jesus had its original setting. 

Jesus could not lightly abandon his customary occupation 
and ignore the problem of securing food and other necessities 
of life that would still be required in his new work. He 
knew the strength of the current desire among the people for 
unusual displays of God’s favor. The revolutionary psycho- 
logy of the day invited the activity of leaders who would 
demonstrate miraculously their divine equipment to instigate 
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a successful revolt against the Roman government. But for 
Jesus the path of duty lay in a different direction. He 
would make no claim upon God for ravens to bring him his 
bread, he would ask no assistance from ministering angels, 
and he would leave it for God himself to abolish the rule of 
Rome. The duties that had been imposed upon him called 
for a different program of action. His response to John’s 
preaching had culminated in a keen sense of new consecration 
to righteous living before God and among men. This attain- 
ment in his own life had been accompanied by an experience 
of irresistible divine impulsion to lead others in a similar 
quest. The times were evil and the day of reckoning forecast 
by a host of previous prophets was at hand. The supreme 
need of the hour was to summon the Jewish people to more 
complete conformity with the will of their God. Without 
reserve Jesus now gave himself to the pursuit of this new- 
found prophetic task. 


IV 


From the moment of entrance upon his public career 
Jesus had possessed an overmastering conviction that his life 
had been linked with Deity in new bonds of experience and 
obligation. God had made special choice of him and had 
uniquely equipped him to deliver a message to the children 
of Israel. But to what extent this religious conviction im- 
pelled Jesus to attempt self-classification is another matter. 
Subsequently the disciples, viewing the earlier events in the 
light of their later experiences, believed that he had attained 
to a sense of divine sonship that meant identification of him- 
self with the one whom God had promised to raise up in 
Israel to accomplish the deliverance of his people. In other 
words, Jesus accepted the appellation “Son” as an equivalent 
for the official title of Messiah. 

The epithet would have served very well to express for 
Jesus his feeling of new status as the chosen spokesman of 
God. But it is far less probable that such terminology, if 
actually used, would have had messianic connotation either for 
him or for his immediate associates. All Israelites were 
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familiarly known as sons of God, while an especially devout 
or favored individual, like a wise man or a king, was specifi- 
cally a “son.” There was no incongruity in the Talmudic 
tradition that the heavenly voice had designated a first-century 
rabbi, famed for his piety and wisdom, “my son Hanina.” Not 
until the end of the first century A. D., and then only in one 
of the apocalyptic books, does the expression “Son” appear as 
the synonym for Messiah, a usage exactly parallel to that of 
the gospels. Among the contemporaries of Jesus, any indi- 
vidual upon whom God’s favor was felt to rest in an especial 
manner, had ample precedent for entertaining the conviction 
that he in particular was a “son.” The epithet implied unusual 
equipment for duty or special commission for service. But it 
could hardly have occurred to any one, much less could it 
have been a generally recognized interpretation, that the 
designation was an official messianic label. That identification 
was an achievement of later Christian messianism and of the 
still later rival Jewish apocalypticism of IV Ezra. 

For Son of Man the case is somewhat different. Since 
Jesus, like John the Baptist, summoned his hearers to repen- 
tance in preparation for the eschatological Kingdom, his 
followers easily convinced themselves that he had not only 
predicted the coming of the Son of Man visioned in the 
apocalypses of Daniel and Enoch, but that he had identified 
himself with this dramatic figure. If Jesus had employed this 
self-designation with anything like the frequency implied in 
the gospels, and in the contexts there indicated, it would seem 
to have meant for him a deliberate affirmation of his mes- 
siahship. 

All four New Testament gospels permit him, with almost 
astounding persistence, to call himself Son of Man. Also, they 
restrict the term to Jesus’ own vocabulary. But they allow 
him to employ it in such varied contexts that they bear no 
clear and united testimony to his exact meaning. The gospel 
of John comes nearest to attaining consistency, but quite severs 
the phrase from its older apocalyptic connections. The Synoptic 
usage varies between settings that stress apocalyptic associations 
of power or dignity, and those in which suffering and humility 
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seem to be characteristics of one who would qualify as Son of 
Man. But on the whole the eschatological emphasis predo- 
minates throughout the first three gospels. 

In the Christian communities represented by the gospel 
tradition there was a pronounced fondness for Son of Man upon 
the lips of Jesus. Like “Verily I say unto you,” and other 
turns of speech with a liturgical or sacrosanct flavor, the 
expression was never uttered by anyone else, not even by the 
demons, whose superior knowledge had led to their immediate 
recognition that Jesus was Son of God. Of itself “Son of 
Man” had no natural meaning, nor do the contexts in which 
it occurs always make clear its significance. This very air of 
mystery was not unwelcome to the ancients, although it might 
easily betray a later interpreter of the gospels into assuming 
that their authors were mechanically reproducing from earlier 
tradition an inherited locution so ancient that even to them 
it had become an enigma. On the contrary, a comparative 
examination of the records readily reveals the fact that the 
several evangelists were not controlled simply by “sources,” 
but used the term Son of Man because fond of it on their 
own account. They thus entitled Jesus because they delighted 
to do so, whether they found the phrase in their sources or 
employed it in sentences of their own composition. Here again 
the mind of the disciple and the mind of the Master were 
readily made to coincide. 

It was far easier for Christians in the latter half of the 
first century to designate Jesus “Son of Man” than it would 
have been for him in his own lifetime so to style himself. In 
the Aramaic speech of his native land, and with the scriptural 
background of Ezekiel, the Psalms and Daniel, if not also the 
Similitudes of Enoch, at his disposal, Jesus might readily have 
employed this collocation of words. The Semitic tongue, 
whether Hebrew or Aramaic, framed the expression “son of 
man” as easily as English says “mankind” (literally “man’s 
child”) or German “Menschenkind”—and with the same generic 
meaning. But, of course, no one in his right mind goes about 
calling himself “the Mankind,” “the Human Race.” The 
assumption that Jesus had put himself forward as the idealized 

2 
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epitome of humanity was a happy discovery of later theo- 
logians, but it is without historical justification. 

If the new teacher from Nazareth used the expression Son 
of Man, either it was in an impersonal sense meaning man- 
kind in general, or else he appropriated it as a technical term 
that had been coined on the basis of its occurrence in Daniel 
to describe the new Israel, a figure “like unto a son of man,” 
and its more specific titular usage in Enoch to designate that 
individual at present resident in heaven in the form of a man, 
a “Son of Man,” whom God had selected as his representative 
to establish the new future order. Both John the Baptist and 
Jesus, if familiar with the relevant passages in the Similitudes 
of Enoch, might easily have spoken of the coming of the Son 
of Man in connection with the day of judgment and the end 
of the present age. Nevertheless this terminology seems not 
to have been widely current. At least it has not left its mark 
extensively upon even the apocalyptic literature of Judaism. 
If used in this setting it would have been a perfectly intelli- 
gible expression, but apparently the majority of Jewish eschato- 
logists in the time of Jesus looked directly to God, rather 
than to any intermediary heavenly being, for the establishment 
of the Kingdom. 

Were one to grant that Jesus might have been sufficiently 
familiar with the imagery of Daniel and Enoch to know the 
technical usage of the term Son of Man, the application of 
the title to himself would still be problematic. This God- 
chosen official was not to appear on earth until the arrival 
of that eschatological moment of destruction and restoration 
synonymous with the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
In the meantime the Son of Man resided in the regions 
above with God and the angels. Ancient seers had seen him 
there enthroned in state ready for his triumphant descent to 
earth. In this imagery where would Jesus find any likeness 
to himself? He had been a Galilean artisan before he became 
God’s chosen herald of repentance, while the apocalyptic Son 
of Man had been dwelling in heaven awaiting the arrival of 
that moment when he would assume his messianic duties by 
revealing himself on earth fully arrayed with the power and 
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glory of God. If Jesus assumed that he would not become 
Son of Man until after his death, what justification would he 
have had for supposing that the present heavenly occupant of 
the exalted messianic office would be dispossessed in order that 
the Nazarene reformer might assume the duties of that high 
functionary? Under such circumstances it is altogether improb- 
able that Jesus had ever called himself the Son of Man. 

One might doubt very seriously whether Jesus ever used 
the title Son of Man even in the third person. Had he 
persistently connected the coming of the Kingdom with the 
appearing of this apocalyptic figure, as pictured in the books 
of Daniel and Enoch, the disciples in later times might have 
found it much more difficult than they did to substitute their 
crucified teacher for this already enthroned messianic official. 
More probably that particular area of their eschatological 
thinking was still nebulous at the time of Jesus’ death, and 
hence could be the more easily elaborated and revised in con- 
formity with their later experiences. Jesus’ own hope, like 
that of his contemporaries, had fixed itself on God, who would 
himself both judge and redeem the people of his choice. The 
traditional messianic figure of Judaism, who was essentially 
an anointed Davidic prince, occupied no conspicuous place on 
the horizon of eschatology. Those Jews of Jesus’ day who 
leaned hard toward apocalypticism were more interested in 
God and the Kingdom than they were in creating a new 
transcendental messianic figure. It remained for Christianity 
to restore Jewish messianism to a new popularity around the 
person of the risen and glorified Jesus. This development 
was intimately bound up with the religious history of the 
disciples in the years following the crucifixion; it had not 
been a vital factor in the personal religion of Jesus. His 
energies had been consecrated to the task of preparing his 
hearers for membership in the Kingdom; he had not been 
concerned with messianic self-interpretation.? 


2 The view here set forth is presented in greater detail in the 
author’s Jesus: A New Biography (Chicago, 1927). 
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THE REDACTION OF MATTHEW 12 
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N an article published in the last volume of the Journan 

under the title “The Q section on John the Baptist and 
the Shemoneh Esreh” I urged the larger employment of a 
method to be called “the method of implication” for deter- 
mining the real nature and contents of the Second Synoptic 
Source, the document underlying Matthew and Luke in that 
portion of their contents in which they coincide, but which is 


not derived from Mark. This ‘double-tradition’ material, so- 
called, is properly designated Q, and is rightly used as a 
foundation in attempts to reconstruct the source, which might 
better be distinguished as 8. The admitted failure of the 
many efforts to reconstruct S may be partly accounted for by 
ambiguity in the use of the term Q, sometimes consistently | 
restricted to the ‘double-tradition’ material, sometimes im- | 
properly extended to cover such additional material out of 
Mark or the ‘single-tradition’ material of Matthew or Luke 
as the critic decides may be ascribed to the source. In part 
the failure may be accounted for by the delusion, existent in 
Germany since the time of Schleiermacher and still dominant 
among English-speaking critics, that the utterance of Papias 
regarding the Gospel of Matthew had reference to the source 
in question. 

In the aforesaid article an example was made of the longest 
of the Q fragments, Fragment 15 in Harnack’s list, or per- 
haps I should rather include the two consecutive longest frag- 
ments 14 and 15. These are the Question of John’s Disciples, 
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and its sequel, Jesus’ Complaint of the Generation which had 
rejected the messengers of the divine Wisdom. By comparison 
of the Shemoneh-esreh with fragment 14 and by the use of 
implications of the two Q fragments themselves it was shown 
how wrong a conception of the nature of S has become widely 
accepted. Something was done to correct this mistaken view; 
but the proviso was distinctly laid down that the method of 
Implication must be accompanied by critical study of the 
distinctive editorial purposes and methods of each of the 
Synoptic writers; otherwise attempts at reconstruction beyond 
the mere juxtaposition of the Q fragments in the order of 
either Matthew or Luke would prove fallacious. 

Some examples of this study of redactional purpose and 
method were given, but only in the most general way. The 
accuracy of Papias’ description of Matthew as a “compend” 
(cvvrakis) of the Lord’s precepts was defended, showing that it 
does consist (as a recently discovered second-century prologue 
declares) of “five books,”’ arranged like the five books of 
Moses in a sequence of five narrative introductions followed in 
each case by an agglutinated discourse of connected precepts 
(Adyia), each ‘book’ being concluded and its successor intro- 
duced by a stereotyped transition formula (Mt. 7 28; 11 1; 
13 52; 191 and 261). A Prologue (Mt. 1—2) telling Jesus’ 
ancestry and birth, and an Epilogue (Mt. 26—28) relating his 
death and resurrection make a full total of seven sections for 
the Gospel. 

When taken together with the evangelist’s description of the 
charge committed to the Apostles at the close of his work (to 
teach universal obedience to the “commandments” of Jesus), 
and his definition of the conditions of salvation (obedience 
to the Mosaic moral code plus the “new commandment” of 
Jesus, Mt. 19 17-19) this choice and arrangement of material 
leaves small room for doubt as to the general intention of R™*.? 


1 Ezpositor for Jan. 1918 “The ‘Five Books’ of Matthew against 
the Jews.” 

2 The symbol R (redactor) is used to designate the compiler or 
editor of a Gospel, the suspended letters mt, mk, lk, indicating where 
needful the particular Gospel meant. 
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He is a neo-legalist of the type and temper of Jude, equally 
concerned at the prevailing teaching of avouia, and probably 
of about the same period. Closer study will reveal other 
important and equally well marked characteristics not merely 
concerned with choice of material and mode of treatment but 
distinctly coloring style and vocabulary. The twelfth chapter 
of the Gospel, immediately succeeding ch. 11, to which our 
attention was directed in the former discussion, and forming 
in conjunction with it the narrative introduction to its third 
discourse (Mt. 13 1-52), will serve as an example of what may 
be gleaned from such study. 

In this connection we should not fail to observe the striking 
contrast presented by the earlier Gospel of Mark to both the 
later Synoptists. Its difference from Matthew’s “compend of 
the precepts” was distinctly perceived even before the time of 
Papias, and a scarcely less striking difference in aim and 
mode of treatment is explicitly avowed in the Preface of Luke. 
It is an extraordinary example of the misguidance to which 
eminent critics subject themselves through the obsession of 
the Schleiermacher delusion that some, in their attempts to 
reconstruct the source common to Matthew and Luke have 
actually given an a priori preference to the obviously arti- 
ficial order of an evangelist whose work is designed with this 
pragmatic object of grouping the “commandments,” and whose 
rearrangement of Mark’s whole story of the Galilean ministry 
does it ruthless violence in the interest of the system adopted | 
for the book. It is hard to see how any critic could prefer 
this to the order of Luke, a careful writer whose design is to 
construct a history rather than a compend of the “command- 
ments,” and who explicitly avows his intention to present his 
narrative “in order” (xaOe£js). Fortunately the most recent 
attempts to define the nature of S show a reaction against 
this aberration. We shall make no assumptions in favor of 
either order for the sections of Q material in Mt. 12, leaving 
it for the internal evidence to determine in each case whether 
Matthew’s order or Luke’s more nearly represents the source, 
In some cases it will be apparent that Luke rather than 
Matthew is responsible for transposition, just as Luke in a 
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very few cases and for easily recognizable reasons has un- 
deniably transposed the order of sections transcribed from 
Mark. But it should be no surprise to the reader if by way 
of anticipation we assure him that in the greater number of 
cases it turns out to be Matthew who has changed the original 
order, the reasons for his transpositions being also for the 
most part easy to define after study of his redactional methods. 

In one further respect the article already published involves 
a certain degree of anticipation of the present attempt to 
determine redactional propensities. Six additional instances 
from kindred material (presumably from 8) were adduced to 
show that the stage setting of the Coming of John’s Disciples, 
leading up to the Complaint against the Generation heedless 
of God’s Messengers, is not exceptional but characteristic. In 
other words the Teaching Source, as it is sometimes called, 
used this editorial method for introducing its set discourses. 
Brief mention of some typical occurrence, such as Jesus’ 
prayer in a certain place, or the appeal of a hearer in the 
synagogue for a division of property, or the exclamation or 
question of a bystander, gave the mise en scéne for a moral 
or religious discourse, on Prayer, on Abiding Wealth, on the 
Great Supper, on the Urgency of Repentance, as the case 
might be. A similar method of composition characterizes the 
Petrine source employed by Luke in the first half of his 
second treatise, and a kindred one, more developed toward the 
form of the Platonic Dialogue, is used by the fourth evangelist; 
for in John also five discourses of Jesus, first at Passover, 
then Pentecost, then Passover, then Tabernacles and finally at 
Dedication, are severally introduced by “signs” corresponding 
in nature to the subject of the discourse. 

This discovery of editorial method sheds important light on 
the nature and composition of 8. But it must be followed up 
by further enquiry. We must scrutinize the grouping of Q 
material wherever it appears. The interwoven bits of broken 
melody form in each nexus a determinable theme of their own. 
May we not hope that the trained and attentive ear will at 
last detect a common undertone, the keynote of all reflected 
echoes, the theme of the vanished source? Ideas have their 
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related sequences as well as their more tangible verbal em- 
bodiments. Our application of the method described to Mt. 12 
has such an object in view. It is to be regarded as no more 
than an illustration. It will suggest the possibilities here avail- 
able, but should be followed by similar study of the parallel 
sections of Luke and Mark. 

The material employed in Mt. 12 is readily divisible into 
three parts: (1) Markan, (2) Q material, (3) such as we may 
designate P because peculiar to this Gospel. P material is of 
course not all of one kind. It may be derived from a source, 
S or other, or it may be merely editorial. In Mt. 12 
verses 1—21 form a distinct division, being in the main transcribed 
from Mk. 2 23—3 12, with the usual Matthean abbreviatior of 
Mark’s diffuseness. Only in verses 5—7, 11f., and 17-21 the 
paragraph has been supplemented by extraneous material, of 
which possibly 11 f. might be classed as Q from its resemblance 
to Lk. 14.5, but the other two sections are unknown elsewhere 
(P). Verses 31f. are based on Q but colored by Mk. 3 28¢f., 
and the last paragraph of the chapter (12 46-50) is transcribed 
from Mk. 3 31-35, forming there, as here, the introduction to 
the parable of the Sower, with which the Discourse in Parables 
(Matthew’s Third Discourse) begins. The rest of the chapter 
(12 22-45) consists of Q material with touches of R. We may 
take the Markan, the Q and the P material in order, forming 
our judgment of R principally from the last. 

1. The employment of Mk. 2 23—3 7 to form part of the 
narrative leading up to the Discourse in Parables illustrates 
the general purpose of R™t, Mark had conceived the parables 
as enigmas, a mode of utterance adopted to meet the obduracy 
of Israel; for Isaiah had complained of old that “having eyes 
they see not, and having ears they hear not.” R™+* simply 
takes over Mark’s idea, thus making of the Markan group of 
Parables of the Kingdom (a group which Luke ignores but 
R™t enlarges from three to seven) a kind of preaching of 
judgment, so contrived that those who “have ears to hear” 
(Jesus’ spiritual kin of the introductory paragraph) shall under- 
stand “the mystery of the kingdom of heaven;” whereas the 
“outsiders,” his kindred according to the flesh, shall receive 
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nothing of the inward sense. Understood thus as a mode of 
discourse adopted purposely to hide “the mystery of the king- 
dom” from the wise in their own conceit, while conveying its 
true sense to “ Wisdom’s children,” the parable chapter with 
its prefixed saying on Jesus’ Spiritual Kin has a logical 
preamble in the narrative section Mt. 111—1216. Jesus’ 
Complaint of the Generation heedless of God’s Messengers 
(Mt. 11 1-19), his Denunciation of the Cities which Believed 
Not (11 20-24), and his Thanksgiving for God’s Choice of 
“Babes” as beneficiaries of Revelation (11 25—30) are drawn 
from the Q material. In 12 1-14 these sections are now 
supplemented from Mark by the two Sabbath Controversies of 
Mk, 2 23—3 6 leading to the Pharisees’ Plot against Jesus’ 
Life, the paragraph being closed by an abbreviated transcript 
of Mk. 3 7-12 and an Old Testament quotation (12 15-21). 
The Q material which occupies the remainder of the chapter 
developes the conflict, as Jesus denounces the Blasphemy of 
the Pharisees who accuse him of Exorcising by Beelzebub 
(12 22-37), and the “evil and adulterous generation that seek- 
eth after a sign” while blind to signs such as brought the 
Ninevites to repentance and the Queen of Sheba to the feet of 
Solomon (12 38-45), 

The third ‘book’ of Matthew thus forms a consistent whole 
on the general theme of the Stumbling of Israel. Following the 
lead of Mark every one of our evangelists takes over and 
improves upon this theme. It is in fact already the apologetic 
of Paul in Rom. 9—11, wherein we first find employment made 
of the complaint of Isaiah that he is sent to a people having 
“eyes that they should not see and ears that they should not 
hear” (Rom. 11 8). Mark is followed in this by both Matthew 
and Luke, the latter expanding the theme in his second treatise 
at the close of which he repeats and enlarges the proof-text 
(Acts 28 26f.),2 while John closes his account of the public 


3 The quotation from Is. 69f. in Mt. 13 14-15 is a mere extension of 
that of verse 13. The formula introducing it varies from that employed 
in stereotyped phrase by R™t and the text is identical with that of 
Acts 28 26-27. We may probably regard it as the gloss of some early 
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ministry with appeal to the same prophecy (Jn. 12 39-41). We 
shall have occasion presently to enquire whether the theme was 
not suggested first of all by S. But our present concern is with 
the third “book” of Matthew. Let us return to the evangelist’s 
handling of the material he draws from Mark in Mt. 12 1-16. 

The first of the two Sabbath controversies merely transcribes 
Jesus’ defense of his disciples’ plucking the ears of grain as 
described in Mk. 2 23-28, omitting the mistaken dating “under 
Abiathar,” but without other material change; for the non- 
appearance of Mk. 2 27 either in Matthew or Luke only shows 
that Codex Bezae, which also omits the verse, offers the more 
authentic text. As Dalman has seen,‘ we should read after 
Mk. 226 only “And he said unto them, The Son of man is lord 
even of the sabbath.” The interpolated verse is an often quoted 
principle of rabbinic halacha, incongruous with Mark’s line of 
argument, but highly acceptable to early Christian apologetic. 
The supplement to this Markan anecdote in Mt. 12 5-7 (P) is 
manifestly redactional. As in Jn. 7 23 R™* has another scrip- 
tural precedent to cite, and connects with it the same proof-text 
which he had previously cited in 913. To seek out any special 
“source” for such scraps of floating material would obviously be 
futile. At the same time it is interesting to observe here one 
of the many instances of this evangelist’s adoption of phraseo- 
logy from his material. The clause “I say unto you, A greater 
matter (ueiCov) than the temple is here” (that is, a case of more 
importance than temple ritual), is clearly recast from the mould 
of verses 41 and 42, “a greater matter (7Aeciov) than Jonah,” “a 
greater matter than Solomon, is here;” that is, a warning of 
greater solemnity than the Ninevites had from Jonah, an invit- 
ation of greater worth than the wisdom of Solomon. R™* is 
copying the phrase of S in a less appropriate case. 

In 12 9-14 R™* continues his transcript of Mark, abbreviating 
slightly according to his habit the second sabbath controversy, 
but adding here also in 11f. a supplement in substance identical 


transcriber. Our argument, however, is not affected by this question 
of text. 
4 Worte Jesu, p. 215. 
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with Lk. 145. If we follow the rule of classifying as Q all 
material common to Matthew and Luke not found in Mark we 
shall find ourselves faced immediately by the problem how to 
account for the wide differences of language exhibited in about 
one third of this material, whereas the other two thirds show 
closer agreement than the sections in which both later evan- 
gelists draw upon Mark. Will redaction on one side or both 
account for the divergence in Mt. 12 11f. = Lk. 145? Clearly 
R™t is responsible for verse 12b which merely adapts the supple- 
ment to its setting after the question of verse 10. On the other 
hand the differences between verses 11-12a and Lk. 145 cannot 
all be accounted for by redaction, even when the propensities 
of both evangelists are taken into account. The simplest explan- 
ation of mingled resemblance and difference is that R™, having 
preferred the Markan version of this sabbath controversy 
(Mk. 3 1-6), but being also familiar with that of Luke’s source; 
has supplemented from memory without taking the trouble to 
transcribe verbally. The fact has a bearing on the general 
question above referred to. We note also that in the closing 
verse (12 14) Matthew omits the historically dubious clause evOus 
peta Tav ‘Hpwdtavev to concentrate obloquy on his dearest foes 
“the Pharisees.”® 

Only the opening and final clauses of Mark’s succeeding 
paragraph (Mk. 3 7-12) descriptive of the gathering multitudes 
are transcribed by R™, for the manifest reason that he has 
already employed the remainder in 4 24 f. However, he brings 
this portion of his indictment to a close by one of his habitual 
citations of prophecy, a section of P material. Mk. 3 11 declared, 
in accordance with a theory propounded by this evangelist in 
Mk, 1 34, that “the unclean spirits whensoever they beheld him 
fell down before him and cried out, saying, Thou art the Son 
of God.”® In 3 12 Mark continues: “And he charged them much 
that they should not make him known,” repeating his statement 
of 134 that Jesus forbade the demons to reveal his identity. 


5 On “Pharisees and Herodians in Mark” see JBL for Dec. 1921. 
6 ZNW. 1905 “The Markan Theory of Demonic Recognition of the 
Christ.” 
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Matthew, who does not accept the theory, gives the clause 
Mk. 312 in his transcription a different application: “Many 
followed him, and he healed them all, and charged them (that 
is, the healed) that they should not make him known.” This 
withdrawal from publicity—and perhaps also from controversy 
such as that described in verses 1-14— Matthew considers to 
have been predicted in the verses which he now inserts from 
Is. 42 1-3, 4 ¢: 

Behold my servant whom I have chosen, 

My beloved, in whom my soul is well pleased: 

I will put my Spirit upon him, 

And he shall declare judgment to the Gentiles. 

He shall not strive, nor cry aloud; 

Neither shall anyone hear his voice in the streets. 

A bruised reed shall he not break, 

And smoking flax shall be not quench, 

Till he send forth judgment unto victory. 

The lines up to this point are taken from the Hebrew, with 
slight adaptation.’ A succeeding line (separated from the 
foregoing by 4ab) is given in the widely divergent rendering of 
the LXX., 

And in his name shall the Gentiles hope. 

We have two reasons for believing that the quotation is bor- 
rowed and expanded by the addition of the closing line. (1) 
R™ makes all his own quotations (in distinction from those he 
finds in his sources) from the LXX, even conforming some of 
those transcribed from Mark to the LXX text.® Quotations in 
Matthew based on the Hebrew are incorporated from some 
source, usually S. (2) This quotation, the most extensive of the 
Gospel, and certainly based on the Hebrew text, has no appro- 
priate application here. Its true application leaps to the eye 
the moment it is placed alongside the story of Jesus’ vision at 
his baptism in Jordan, a story undeniably contained in the 
Second Source. In fact the story itself is scarcely more than 
a dramatization of the lines: 


7 On the derivation of the quotation see Dittmar, Vet. Test. in Novo. 
Comparison of LXX and Hebrew text will amply verify the statement 
of our text. 

© EB. g. 195 and isf. 
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Behold my Servant whom I elected, 

My Beloved, on whom my soul’s choice was fixed: 
I will put my Spirit upon him, 

And he shall teach true religion to the Gentiles. 

It is not unreasonable to infer that this quotation, at least 
to the extent of these four lines, stood originally in S in con- 
nection with its story of the Baptismal Vocation.? Mark, who 
also changed the term zrais to vids to agree with his Christology 
(1 34 etc.) would naturally drop the quotation,” and our evan- 
gelists in turn follow Mark. Only Matthew preserves the quo- 
tation for a different application. 

As regards the only other Markan element of Mt. 12, the 
saying on Spiritual Kindred which is used (as in Mark) to intro- 
duce the parable of the Sower (12 46-50; 13 1-9 = Mk. 3 31-35; 
41-9), it should suffice to place over against it in a parallel 
column the incident which in Lk. 11 27f. follows at precisely 
this point, that is, after the parable of the House Swept and 
Garnished (Mt. 12 43-45 = Lk. 11 24-26): 


Mt. 12 46-50 (= Mk. 3 31-35). 

While he was yet speaking to the 
multitudes, behold his mother and his 
brethren stood without, seeking to 
speak to him.!1 But he answered and 
said unto him that told him, Who is 
my mother? and who are my brethren? 
And he stretched forth his hand to- 
wards his disciples, and said, Behold, 
my mother and my brethren! For who- 
soever shall do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven, he is my brother, 
and sister, and mother. 


Lk. 11 27-28. 


And it came to pass, as he 
said these things, a certain wo- 
man out of the multitude lifted 
up her voice, and said unto him, 
Blessed is the womb that bare 
thee, and the breasts which thou 
didst suck. But he said, Yea 
rather, Blessed are they that 
hear the word of God and 
keep it. 


9 The immediately succeeding lines, Is, 429-3, are also based on the 


Hebrew. They are not likely therefore to have been added by the same 
hand as verse 4c of which Mt. 122 gives the widely variant LXX. If 
verses 19-20 were part of the quotation in the Source this may warrant 
the inference that it stood at a later point, perhaps the conclusion of a 
section descriptive of the ministry such as fragments 14—18. 

10 To retain the quotation would of course suggest to the reader the 
“servant” doctrine of Deutero-Isaiah rather than the Son-of-God doctrine 
of Mark. 

11 Inferior texts supply at this point verse 47, a mere expedient to 
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Luke, it appears, is consistently following S. R™* at the 
same point in the narrative takes in preference the Markan 
version of the saying, because its more explicit identification of 
the inner circle of Spiritual Kin formed a better introduction 
to the Discourse in Parables which Mark regards as intended 
to reach only these chosen ones. Whether the parable of the 
Sower, with its closing word “He that hath ears to hear let him 
hear” really followed in S at this point cannot be decided on 
the witness of Mark alone, but the connection has at least the 
support of this closing word. 

2. We have next to consider the Q elements of Mt. 12, the 
chief problem in their case being the question of order. Was 
their sequence in S that of Luke, where nearly all appear in 
the great discourse of 1114-36 as parts of Jesus’ reply a) to the 
charge “He casteth out by Beelzebub” b) to the demand for a 
Sign from Heaven? Or shall we follow Mt. 12 22-45, which 
includes the two replies in the same order, but introduces several 
supplements of Q material found elsewhere in Luke, transposes 
several of the sections, and contains several explanatory clauses 
not found elsewhere? At least we shall meet no objection to 
following the Q order where both witnesses coincide. 

The first inference as to the structure of S derivable from 
this doubly witnessed Q order is that the Source presented an 
extended discourse in two parts, the first in reply to the charge 
“He casteth out by Beelzebub,” the second in reply to the 
Demand for a Sign. In the simpler version of Lk. 11 14-16 the 
interlocutors are not named. They are merely “some of the 
crowd.” Rm™t puts the blame as usual on his foes “the Phari- 
sees,’ Mark on “the scribes who had come down from Jeru- 
salem” (Mk. 3 22). It is of course the simpler form of Luke 
which represents 8. Again Matthew and Luke agree in declar- 
ing the occasion to have been the exorcism of a Dumb Devil, 
at which “the multitude were amazed.” Mark has a different 
setting, obviously secondary. The further data supplied in 
Matthew’s description, that the demon was “blind” as well as 


make good what the glossator considered the excessive abbreviation of 
Rt in the clause r@ Aéyorre avrg. 
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dumb, and that the amazement of the multitude was expressed 
in the cry “Is not this the Son of David?”, are also editorial. 
But it does not follow that these additions had no basis in the 
Source. On the contrary a whole series of parallels in Mark 
and elsewhere go to show that Matthew has more than one form 
of the story, and that in one of these the opening of deaf ears 
introduced a discourse against a generation deaf to the mes- 
sengers of the divine Wisdom and was followed (or preceded) by 
an opening of blind eyes introductory to a discourse against the 
spiritually blind. Luke, it is true, has no account of this healing 
of the blind. His only miracle of this nature is the story of 
Bartimaeus, which he transcribes from Mark without material 
change beyond omission of the name (Mk. 10 46—52 = Lk. 18 35-43). 
But even in Luke Jesus’ reply to the Demand for a Sign in- 
cludes a warning against Spiritual Blindness (11 33-36). May 
not the nonappearance of the miracle in Luke be due to his 
conscientious avoidance of duplication?” 

Our confidence that in S the opening of deaf ears was ac- 
companied by a corresponding miracle of the opening of blind 
eyes is based not alone upon the conjoining of these two in the 
answer to John’s Enquiry (Mt. 115 = Lk. 7 22), where Jesus 
points to the fulfilment of Isaian prophecy (Is. 2918; 355; 611) 
in his own healings, but also on passages in all the Gospels 
which if not directly derived from this S nexus appear at least 
to be suggested by it. 

It has been shown in my recent volume The Gospel according 
to Mark that the section of Mark omitted by Luke (Mk. 6 45— 
8 26) consists, at least from 6 53 to the end, of a group of anec- 
dotes dealing with the abolition of the distinctions of meats, the 
Mosaic barrier between Jew and Gentile, preparatory to work 
among Gentiles. After the controversy with “the scribes from 
Jerusalem” who complained that Jesus’ disciples ate with un- 
washen hands (7 1-23; cf. Lk. 11 37-41) and the subsequent 
incident of the Syrophoenician in “the borders of Tyre and 
Sidon,” Mark encloses between two companion miracles a 


12 As in the omission of Mk. 1119-14 and 14 3-11; cf. Lk. 13 6-9 and 
7 26-50. 
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parallel to the Miracle of the Loaves already given in 6 30-44 
followed by a version of the Demand for a Sign and another of § 
the Warning against the Leaven of the Pharisees (7 24—8 26). 
The two companion healings are an Unstopping of Deaf Ears 
(9 31-37) and an Opening of Blind Eyes (8 22-26). The thera- 
peutic method of the Healer is similarly elaborated in each, 
with other traits so peculiarly Markan that this evangelist is 
certainly responsible for their form. But at least the second of 
the pair has been transposed away from its original setting.” 
The main point to be observed, however, is that the whole 
section is elaborated along the lines of Is. 29 9-24 from Jehovah’s 
“closing of the eyes” of Israel’s leaders to his “marvellous work” 
wrought among the poor and meek, causing “the deaf to hear 
the words of the book, and the eyes of the blind to see out of 
obscurity and darkness,” so that in amazement men “sanctify 
the Holy one of Jacob, and fear the God of Israel.” R™* ex- 
plicitly quotes the Isaian passage in Mk. 7 6 f., and it apparently 
suggests his symbolic elaboration of the two healings, the Un- 
stopping of Deaf Ears and the Opening of Blind Eyes.” 

But Matthew also in his parallel to this section of Mark 
shows plainly his appreciation of its relation to the Isaian 
prophecy. It is true that he omits in 15 29—31 Mark’s descrip- 
tion of the specific miracle of the Unstopping of Deaf Ears, 
for the excellent reason of having already given its authentic 
substance (in immediate sequence to its companion miracle, 
the Opening of Blind Eyes) in a previous group (Mt. 9 27-32). 
Nevertheless in transcribing Mk. 7 31. R™* mentions specific- 
ally (as Mark does not) the “blind and dumb” among the 
healed, and adds to the Markan description of the “extreme” 
(Urepreppiccos) amazement of the multitudes that “they 
glorified the God of Israel” (15 31). This expression, attached 
at the end of the parallel and completely unique in the New 
Testament, can hardly have any other origin than Is. 29 23. 
Either, then, R™t has discovered the obscure relation of 


13 The Gospel of Mark (1925), p. 163 f. 
14 The duplicate character of Mk. 7 1—8 26 is recognized by A. H. Mc 
Neile. See his excellent Commentary on Matthew pp. 237 f. 
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Mk. 7 31-37 to Is. 29 18f., or (as will appear more probable) 
he has independent access to Mark’s source which used the 
Isaian term. 

Again, Matthew’s omission of the Opening of Blind Eyes 
in Mk. 8 22-26 is no more real than his apparent omission of 
the companion miracle. Having already introduced in 9 27—31, 
immediately before his account of the Unstopping of Deaf 
Ears, an Opening of the Eyes of two Blind Men, and having 
utilized in this connection the distinctive features of the Markan 
Bartimaeus narrative, R™* could hardly be expected to further 
introduce here as a fifth healing of the blind a parallel to 
Mk. 8 22-26. 

But we have still another witness to the original association 
of an exorcism of a Dumb Devil and amazement of the multi- 
tude with an Opening of Blind Eyes followed by Rebuke of 
the Pharisees for Spiritual Blindness. We have in Jn. 9 1-41 
(elaborated at great length in the typical Johannine manner) 
an unmistakable parallel to Mark’s story of the Opening of 
Blind Eyes. Its close is a Rebuke of the Pharisees for 
Spiritual Blindness (verses 35-41). But this is not all. The 
closing words “Now ye say, We see: your sin remaineth,” so 
strongly reminiscent of the rebuke of those who said “He 
casteth out by Beelzebub” (the sin “which hath never forgive- 
ness”), are followed almost immediately (Jn. 10 19-21) by a 
description of “division among the Jews because of these 
words” and the singular charge from some: “He hath a devil, 
and is mad,” while others say: “These are not the words of 
one possessed with a devil. Can a devil open the eyes of the 
blind?”. Nowhere in John save 8 48f, and 10 20f. is demon- 
possession referred to. The verse is an echo of the Blasphemy 
of the Scribes (cf. Mk. 330), inseparable in S from the Exorcism 
of the Dumb Devil. 

In spite of the non-appearance of the Opening of Blind 
Eyes in the context of Lk. 11 14—36 (perhaps to avoid duplic- 
ation with 18 35—43 = Mk. 10 46—52) it is hard to resist this 
cumulative evidence that the Source from which all have 
drawn in common presented (in association with its Dumb 
Devil episode but without the Markan elaborations in either 

. 3 
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case) an account of Jesus’ Opening of Blind Eyes from which 
Mark has drawn at least his Blind Man of Bethsaida (8 22-26), 
if not (with the use of a parallel source) his Healing of Barti- 
maeus as well (10 46-52). 

From this long digression to explain why R™* supplements 
his stage-setting for the rebuke of those who said “He hath 
Beelzebub,” with the clauses “blind and,” “and saw,” “Is 
not this the son of David?” (cf. 9 27 and 20 30f.), we return 
to the question of order as between Matthew and Luke. We 
find a probability that in S a double introduction served to 
introduce a double rebuke. There were (1) those who turned 
a deaf ear to the warning of Wisdom’s messengers, including 
in the first instance according to both Matthew and Luke 
those who said “He Exorciseth by Beelzebub,” and there 
were (2) others who in spite of signs greater than those which 
turned the Ninevites to repentance, and an invitation more 
winning than that which drew the Queen of Sheba from the 
ends of the earth, blindly asked for a Sign from Heaven, The 
inter- relation of the two discourses, not only with one another 
but also with the rebuke of the Generation which Rejects 
God’s Messengers (Mt. 11 7-19 = Lk. 7 24—35), already shows 
the nature of the message for which divine authentication 
was demanded. The issue was not drawn, as even Jiilicher 
assumes, over the personal authority of Jesus. It concerned 
his declaration that the Kingdom of God (even Matthew in 
this signal instance desists from his habitual alteration to 
“Kingdom of heaven”) was at hand, supported by his appeal 
to the visible tokens of God's “visiting” his people. More 
exactly, Jesus maintained that the divine sovereignty (malkuth) 
had “overtaken” (&p@acev) this blind and dumb generation 
unaware. God’s redeeming power was at work in their very 
midst, but they had neither eyes to see nor ears to hear. 

We have noticed that at the very beginning of the Q 
section of ch. 12 R™* has given the rebuke of Jesus a more 
specific target than Luke. Just as in the preaching of the 
Baptist he changes the Lukan form of the address from “the 


15 See Beginnings of Gospel Story (1909), p. 146. 
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multitudes” to “Pharisees and Sadducees” (Mt. 3 7 = Lk. 3 7) 
so in 12 23 he alters “some of them” to “Pharisees” and in 
verse 38 changes “others” to “scribes and Pharisees.” In 
every case Luke’s simpler form is more authentic. The rebuke 
in § was general. It was directed against all who were dis- 
playing the spiritual dulness of which Isaiah had complained. 
R™t, however, was not first to improve upon S by giving it a 
more specific direction. He had had a predecessor in Mark. 
Just as Mark introduces circumstantial description of the 
situation into his version of the saying on Spiritual Kin 
(Mk. 3 31-35) in order to make the application to the inner 
circle of disciples unmistakable,” so in the connected utterance 
against those who said “He casteth out by Beelzebub” R™ 
not only specifies “the scribes who had come down from Jeru- 
salem” as the guilty parties, but appends a Q saying given by 
Luke in a different connection (Lk. 12 10; cf. Jn. 16 1-11). 
The scribes are denounced as having committed an unpardon- 
able sin “because they said, He hath an unclean spirit.” 
Rt is not satisfied with Mark’s pointing of the denunciation. 
In 12 31-37 he adds a whole agglutination of sayings partly 
repeated from his own version of the Sermon on the Mount 
(ver. 33 = 7 18), partly clauses from other contexts of the 
Source (34a = 3 7; cf. 23 33), partly material transposed hither 
from the Discourse on the Righteousness of Sons (34b, 35 = 
Lk. 6 45), partly current proverb (verses 36f.). The nexus 
recalls his agglutination of Woes on Scribes and Pharisees 
(Mt. 23), and exemplifies that special animus of this evangelist 
which led our second-century prologue writer to describe his 
Gospel as written “against the God-slaying people of the 
Jews.” 

As Luke has nothing here of this outburst against “the 
Pharisees,” but proceeds direct from verse 30 = Lk. 11 23 
(“ He that is not with me is against me; and he that gathereth 
not with me scattereth”) to the parable of the House swept 
and Garnished (Lk. 11 24—26 = Mt. 12 43-45) we may disregard 
the fulmination of verses 31-37 in our attempt to determine 


16 See Beginnings of Gospel Story (1909), pp. 36 and 44. 
3* 
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the order of S and ask ourselves next whether Luke is correct 
in this connection, and if so why R™ has transposed. 

The epexegetical clause appended by R™ to verse 45 (it 
fails to appear in Lk.) “Even so shall it be also unto this 
evil generation” has small claim to derivation from 8. But 
it is probably near the truth in its application of the parable; 
for it is fairly certain that the recorded utterance of Jesus 
offered something more than mere therapeutic experience. The 
parable really serves to justify the seemingly hard saying of 
verse 30: “He that is not with me is against me, and he that 
gathereth not with me scattereth.” 

The thought of the whole context revolves around the 
conception of sovereignty in the “dwelling:” In the devout 
thought of the prophets Israel is God’s “dwelling.” He 
“walks” and “tabernacles” among them. As Paul reminds 
the Corinthians, moral purity is expected of them because 
God had said “I will dwell among them and walk among 
them’’ (2 Cor. 6 16). The name Beelzebub is taken to mean 
in Mt. 10 25 “Master of the House.” At least it suggests 
the parabolic comparison. The argument from the exorcisms | 
that a Stronger than the “strong man armed” has triumphed 
over him and swept away his bond-slaves is based upon 
Is. 49 24-26. It does not, as so often wrongly maintained, 
present Jesus as the Deliverer of the captives. That is not 
the point to be proved. The point to be proved is that the 
scribes have spoken against God. It is God himself, who by 
his own “finger” (Mt. “Spirit”) has brought Satan’s domin- 
ation to an end. This is correspondingly the point of the 
Isaian parallel: “I Jehovah am thy Savior, and thy Redeemer 
the Mighty One of Jacob.” But if Satan’s claim to be “Lord 
of the Dwelling” is now proved false by the release of his 
captives through the “finger” of God it still remains to be 


11 Whatever the true derivation of the name Rt clearly takes it to 
be the equivalent of Zeds Ovpdmos, or “Lord of the (heavenly) Dwelling” 
= Baal-zebul. In Mt. 10 25 Jesus is “the Master of the House” as 
compared with his disciples. In the Q context Satan vainly attempts 
the role, but is overcome by the Mighty One of Jacob, a Stronger than 
he who liberates his captives. 
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seen whether Israel will follow God’s messengers or its own 
blind leaders. Will that divine sovereignty which has come so 
visibly near be welcomed by Jehovah’s people? Many deny it. 
“Some” are willing even to declare the works of redemption 
to be from Beelzebub. Therefore Jesus is forced to make the 
issue: For or against; gatherers or scatierers? “Gathering” is 
the figure which he applies to his own work in restoring the 
“lost sheep.” It is that which he had implicitly applied in 
summoning his first followers from their nets. Their work is 
that of the Redeemer in the Amidah prayer (Blessing 10), to 
“gather together the elect from the four corners of the earth.” 
Jesus can only treat as opponents those who set themselves to 
frustrate this God-given work of gathering the scattered flock. 

And the opposition he has most to dread is from those who 
have no ideal but to sweep and garnish the house. Pharisaism 
was all for purification, withdrawal, and quiescence. One 
perfectly legal sabbath, one day in which every true son of 
the law should faithfully observe every Mosaic precept down 
to the tithe of mint and anise and cummin! On such external 
obedience they counted to bring divine intervention and the 
dominion of Israel, forgetful of judgment, mercy and the 
weightier matters of the law. It was not “hypocrisy” as Luke 
assumes (Lk. 12 1) which constituted an invisible menace to 
Jesus’ disciples. They were not tempted to imitate the 
Pharisees in this. But they did sorely need, and they continued 
for a hundred years and more to need, a warning against the 
external legalism of the Pharisees, the conception of “right- 
eousness” as the merit acquired by obedience to rules, whereby 
God is obligated to bestow “reward.” From beginning to end 
of his teaching Jesus sets himself against this externalism, 
insisting that nothing but a new spirit, an inward disposition 
of God-like loving-kindness can bring the “indwelling.” We 
may assume, therefore, that while Matthew is right in applying 
the parable of the House Swept and Garnished in a spiritual 
sense, and to “this evil generation,” he is wrong in transposing 
it to the end of the paragraph addressed to the “evil and 
adulterous generation.” It belongs where Luke has placed it, 
as a sequel to the rebuke of those who said “He casteth out 
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by Beelzebub” and the challenge: “He that gathereth not 
with me scattereth.” The warning “Beware of the leaven of | 
the Pharisees,” which Luke and Mark (Lk. 121 expanded in 
Mk. 8 14-21 = Mt. 16 5-12) bring into close connection with 
it, may, or may not have preceded, but the inherent lesson | 
of the parable of the Empty Dwelling claims for it the place 
which it occupies ‘in Lk. 11 24-26 as a sequel to the denial of 
“the finger of God.” 

The parable of the House Swept and Garnished carries 
with it, on the testimony of Luke, the S version of the saying 
concerning Spiritual Kin (Lk. 11 27f.), for which R™* has 
substituted the Markan in Mt. 12 46—50. But where must we 
place that Opening of Blind Eyes presupposed by the discourse 
of Lk. 11 29-36 and indicated for this connection by so many 
parallels ? 

The place given it in Mk. 8 22-26 has already been character- 
ized as artificial. Mark’s setting only suffices to indicate an 
original location of this healing in the vicinity of its companion 
miracle of the Unstopping of Deaf Ears (Mk. 7 31-37) and the 
Demand of a Sign from Heaven (8 11-13). The question may 
perhaps be left for the present undetermined, since the only 
remaining traces in Mt. 12 are the clauses attached editorially 
to verse 22..° However, the Markan version of the Demand for 
a Sign followed in Mt. 161. (Mk. 8 11-13 = Mt. 16 1-4) can 
by no means be disregarded, because in the Western inter- 
polation of Mt. 2 b—3 we obtain an independent text of Lk. 12 54-56, 
a passage which for all its separation in Luke from the connec- 
tion of the Demand for a Sign compels us by its subject-matter 
to follow the placing of Mt. 16 1-4 6 text. A single glance at 
the two versions of the saying will suffice to show that neither 
is copied from the other. 

Mt. 16 1-4 (8 text). Lk. 12 54—56. 
And the Pharisees and Sadducees And he said to the multitudes 
came up, and tempting him asked also, When ye see a cloud rising 


him to show them a sign from in the west straightway ye say, 
heaven. But he answered and said There cometh a shower; and so it 


18 J. ¢., the clauses rupdds xal, cal Brérev, and xal Ereyor whrt odrés éorw 
6 vulds Aavld, 
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unto them, When it is evening ye 
say, It will be fair weather: for the 
heaven is red. And in the morning, 
It will be foul weather today: for 
the heaven is red and lowring. Ye 
know how to discern the face of 
the heaven; but ye cannot discern 
the signs of the times. 


cometh to pass. And when ye see 
a south wind blowing ye say, There 
will be a scorching heat; and it 
cometh to pass. Ye hypocrites, ye 
know how to interpret the face of 
the earth and the heaven; but how 
is it that ye know not how to inter- 
pret this time? 


Unmistakably the theme of the saying is Spiritual Blindness. 
The occasion should be that to which the 8 text of Matthew 
attaches it. How then account for its displacement in Luke and 
the independence of the two versions?—One can only surmise 
that the source itself was two-fold. As this whole division of 
Mark is full of duplicate material, as Mt. 16 1-4 itself repeats 
Mt. 12 38 .," so in the corresponding section of Luke the lack of 
proper connection is to be accounted for by the fact that this 
evangelist is drawing from two overlapping sources, one of 
which, if not unknown to Matthew, is at least rarely employed 
by him. For in spite of its correct placing we cannot regard 
the supplement of the Western transcribers as belonging to the 
authentic text of Matthew. The true text of Mt. 16 1-4 is derived 
from Mark alone. 

We shall again be transcending the strict limits of Mt. 12 if 
we bring into the discussion Jesus’ Congratulation of those who 
have Seeing Eyes and Hearing Ears, Mt. 13 16f. — Lk. 10 23£.; 
yet its sense forbids exclusion. This Q fragment is attached by 
R™t to the quotation of Isaiah’s complaint against the people 
that “hear but understand not, and see but perceive not” which 
Mark appends to the parable of the Sower (Mk. 4 12 = Mt. 13 13f.). 
Thus placed Allen justly classes it with the long series of 
Matthean supplements which compensate for Mark’s utterances 
derogatory to the Twelve. But the Congratulation has a wider 
circle in view. Mark’s setting is manifestly artificial, since his 
quotation from Is. 69 would seem to be based on Rom. 11 8 
rather than S. At first sight the setting of R'*, which makes 
the Congratulation refer to the fruits of the Mission of the 
Seventy seems equally unreal. To make Jesus refer to the work 


19 See McNeile on Matthew, pp. 237 f. 
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of his disciples as “things which many prophets and kings desired 
to see and saw not” is hardly in keeping with the actualities of 
the situation. On the other hand this congratulation of those 
who have spiritual sight and hearing is just what we look for to 
offset Jesus’ complaint of the generation deaf to God’s mes- 
sengers and heedless of the marvels of redeeming mercy taking 
place in their midst. He is speaking of “the finger of God,” 
visible to those who have eyes to see. And if we look again at 
Lk. 10 21-24 this is in reality the very place the Congratulation 
really occupies. It follows the Hymn of Thanksgiving for the 
Revelation to Babes; only, Rk has removed the whole section 
to bring its opening clause “He rejoiced in the Holy Spirit” 
into connection with the statement that the Seventy returned with 
“joy” and were bidden not to “rejoice” that they had power over 
demons but to “rejoice” that their names were on the register 
of heaven. Transposing the Hymn RI has displaced the Con- 
gratulation along with it. If we take the cue offered by the 
Wisdom hymn, which R™ places after Jesus’ complaint against 
the generation which despised God’s messengers, and the Galilean 
cities which were unmoved by the mighty works (Mt. 11 15-24), 
we shall see its appropriateness. The S discourse in its former 
part will now conclude with this Congratulation of those that 
have eyes to see and ears to hear, instead of with the added 
strephe of the Wisdom hymn which R™ attaches in 11 28-30. 
The order of S was: Mt. 11 15-19, 25-27; 13 16f. but with 
something like Luke’s clause “turning to his disciples” (Lk. 10 23) 
to differentiate the hymn from the utterance to the disciples. 
With the inclusion of this link between the great discourse 
on John of Mt. 11 and the Q discourse of Mt. 12 on spiritual 
insensibility we are ready to pass to the final Q paragraph of 
the chapter, Jesus’ reply to the Demand for a Sign (Mt. 12 38-42 = 
Lk. 11 29-32). Fortunately Mark comes to our aid with a 
version simpler than that of either parallel. The mere refusal 
of the demand without any reference to Jonah in Mk. 8 11 f. is 
indeed too great a simplification. It sacrifices part of the record 
for the sake of avoiding complication of the sense; for Mark 
having omitted the saying comparing “this generation” with “the 
men of Nineveh” his readers would have found a reference to 
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Jonah unintelligible. The Matthean parallel (Mt. 161, 2a, 4) 
therefore naturally supplies the clause “save the sign of Jonah,” 
a true element of S. On the other hand the two inconsistent 
attempts of R™t and RIK to explain what was “the sign of 
Jonah” are neither one successful, though R1« is not far from 
the truth. 

The point the Speaker upholds is his condemnation of the 
“adulterous” generation for their senseless demand. The Nine- 
vites and the Queen of the South are adduced as examples which 
condemn by exhibiting more appreciative response to far inferior 
opportunity. The argument is similar to that of Mt. 11 20-24 — 
Lk. 10 12-15, where “Tyre and Sidon,” and even “the land of 
Sodom,” are cited as putting to shame the unbelief of the 
Galilean towns. The Ninevites “repented at the preaching of 
Jonah,” whereas those who are now calling for “a sign” have 
had “a greater matter (Aciov) than Jonah” and yet have 
disobeyed the call. Both evangelists, it is true, take this 
“greater matter” to be something connected with the coming 
of Jesus. Either it is his resurrection (regarded by R™* as the 
“sign of the Son of man” par excellence) or his personal presence 
(regarded by R'K as a parallel to the sudden appearance of 
Jonah among the Ninevites). If, however, we observe how Jesus 
elsewhere treats “the baptism of John” (that is, the reformatory 
movement of the Baptist) as the great portent of the times, a 
fulfilment of Malachi’s prophecy of the coming of Elijah to 
effect repentance before the Day of Jehovah, which therefore 
indicates that the great dénoument is close at hand, we shall 
find it difficult to believe that the Speaker had not the same 
great Sign in mind in this case. This inference will be confirmed 
when we observe that the Demand for a Sign of Mk. 11 27-33, 
which Jesus answers by citing “the baptism of John” is supple- 
mented by R™ in his transcription (Mt. 21 234.) by the Q 
saying which Luke introduces here in 9 29f., after the discourse 
about John the Baptist, and between it and the Rebuke of the 
Perverse Generation (Lk. 7 31-35). At the same point Rm 
introduces the reference to Elias and the Men of Violence 
(Mt. 11 12. = Lk. 16 16) and the comparison of the Baptist to 
“lias that was for to come” (Mt. 11 14 f.). So many references 
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to the appearance of John as the herald of the kingdom pro- 
phesied by Malachi, all clustering about this same nexus of 
sayings, cannot well be accounted for if Jesus did not mean, 
here as elsewhere, that this “coming of Elias” to effect the 
Great Repentance was “a sign from heaven,” a foregleam of 
the great Day of Jehovah. 

Still another confirmation of this understanding of “the sign 
of Jonah” may be found in the antithetic form in which Jesus 
propounds his condemnation of the Perverse Generation. They 
are equally deaf to the appeal of God's messengers, whether it 
be addressed to their fears or their hopes. Like sulky children 
who will play neither funeral nor wedding they reject John 
because he lives an ascetic life and Jesus because he brings a 
message of hope and cheer, and is genial and kindly toward all. 
The reply to those who Seek a Sign has the same two-fold 
condemnation. The “wisdom” (understood in the sense of 
Prov.2—5,7—9 as the winning appeal of God’s redeeming Spirit) 
which drew the Queen of Sheba “from the ends of the earth” 
corresponds to Jesus’ gospel of forgiveness to the penitent as 
the wedding song corresponds to the funeral dirge in the earlier 
comparison. As the Perverse Generation are reproached for 
rejecting beth God’s messengers, whether of warning or of for- 
giveness, so the “adulterous generation” that demands a sign is 
doubly obdurate. It has had more warning than was given the 
Ninevites, who repented at the mere threat of Jonah wholly 
unaccompanied by miracle: “Yet forty days and Nineveh shall 
be destroyed.” Nevertheless when John (who “did no miracle”) 
comes like Elias crying “Repent! After me cometh he whose 
fan is in his hand to thoroughly purge his floor, gathering the 
wheat into his garner, and burning up the chaff with unquench- 
able fire,” they give no heed. Nay more. Even when they saw 
the publicans and sinners meeting the summons of God, fulfil- 
ling thus the prophecy of the Great Repentance, “they did not 
even repent themselves afterwards.” Equally blind are they to 
the gracious proofs of God’s redeeming presence attendant on 
Jesus’ “glad tidings to the poor.’ A greater matter than the 
‘wisdom’ which brought the Queen of Sheba to the feet of 
Solomon (7)ciov ZoAopevros) takes place before their eyes and 
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ears, and they cry: “Give us a sign from heaven!” If there be 
force in the double form of the condemnation, then in Jesus’ 
mind “the sign of Jonah” was “the baptism of John,” just as 
his own message was that of “the Wisdom of God.” 

It follows that neither of the attempted explanations of R™ 
or R/K is correct, though both reappear in John. The fourth 
evangelist follows the lead of Matthew when relating the Sanhed- 
drin’s demand for a sign (Jn. 218-22). Here the sign from 
heaven is the resurrection after three days as in Mt. 1240. In 
6 30-40 he follows the lead of Luke. In the synagogue at Ca- 
pernaum the Jews demand a sign and receive the answer that 
Jesus is himself the sign, the bread of life, which like the manna 
given by Moses in the wilderness, “cometh down from heaven 
and giveth life to the world.” This is the interpretation of 
Lk. 11 30. All are later attempts to solve the reputed enigma, 
whose solution after all requires nothing more than to ask, 
What does Jesus himself treat as the great “sign of the times?” 

3. After completion of our survey of the Q material of Mt. 12 
it remains to consider the P material. Some of this we have 
already assigned to S in spite of its failure to appear elsewhere. 
The quotation from Is. 42 1-3 is an example of such material 
which there is strong reason to connect with the Second Source, 
and which will shed no little light on the vital question of its 
Christology.” On the other hand we have small reason to 
connect with any written source R™’s supplements to Markan 
narrative in 125—7, and to Q material in 12 36f. Even the 
supplement in 12 11f. seems to be a mere memoriter reproduction 
of the substance of Lk. 145. What remains is the addition of 
a single line (verse 21) to the prophecy of Is. 42 1-3 quoted 
from the Hebrew in 12 17-20, a few touches suggested by the 
Source as elsewhere used in 12 22f., definition of the indefinite 
subject in verses 24 and 38 (“the Pharisees”, “the scribes and 
Pharisees”), and the explanatory clauses in verses 40 and 45b, 
whose value and significance has already been made clear. 

Manifestly the work of R™+ was mainly directed to the task 
of interweaving his sources, of which S and Mark were by far 


20 HThR. Oct. 1916: “The Son as Organ of Revelation.” 
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the most important. His personal idiosyncracies appear most 
clearly in his occasional supplements, of which the most not- 
able in ch. 12 is his outbreak against the “brood of vipers” in 
verses 33-37, where source material (Q) and supplements (verse 33 
repeated from 7 18, verses 36f. from current proverb) are inter- 
mingled. Both motive and method are characteristic. The 
special animus of R against the Pharisees, sometimes associated 
with “scribes” sometimes with “the Sadducees” is exhibited 
repeatedly throughout this Gospel. The method is the same 
interweaving of phrases from different contexts of S which we 
have on the grand scale in the Sermon on the Mount. Rmt 
loves to avail himself of phrases from his sources, particularly 
S, and does not hesitate to repeat or transpose wherever the 
lesson in view requires. 

Transposition on the larger scale is undeniable in his em- 
ployment of the entire Markan story of the Galilean ministry, 
and will be admitted by all who have studied the composition 
of the five Discourses, particularly the first, the so-called Sermon 
on the Mount, for the Q material. In fact, so far as dislocation 
is concerned S would appear to have suffered even worse than 
Mark. The remark of Papias that Matthew, unlike Peter, who 
“had no design of making a compend of the precepts” (ovx doep 
ovvratw Tov KyptaKey Tovovmevos Noyiwy), had “made a compend 
of the precepts” (cwérafev Ta Adyia), is fully justified. R™ is 
at the opposite pole from Luke as regards “order.” Luke writes 
his dupynots with special reference to this admitted lack in his 
principal narrative source (Mk.), and yet does not venture upon 
transposition except where the reason is obvious and cogent, as 
in Lk. 3 19f., where the parenthetic story of Mk. 6 14-29 is 
brought back (in much abbreviated form) to a position better 
agreeing with Mk. 114. Strange indeed that Luke should be 
assumed to be less faithful to the order of S than the notorious 
transposer R™t! No such judgment could ever have been passed 
upon Luke by any competent critic but for the fact that Luke’s 
problem was also complicated by the necessity of combining 
parallel sources, as Mark’s had been before him. And Luke’s 
problem was apparently more complicated than R™’s, inasmuch 
as L (to use Streeter’s symbol for the long admitted “special 
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source of Luke”) does not seem to have been accessible to our 
first evangelist. It may indeed be true, as Streeter contends, 
that the combination of L with S had preceded, so that Luke 
is not himself responsible for the dislocations undeniably present 
in his Q material. But this, while exonerating the writer of the 
Preface from disregard of his promise to write “in order,” only 
removes the critic’s problem a stage further back. The “proto- 
Luke” who combined L and S must be held responsible for 
changes both of order and wording if comparison with R™’s 
version of the Q material has any value. 

Our present study, restricted as it is to a single section of 
his work, and independent of the phenomena of Luke, goes to 
show R™t has taken at least as large liberty with the order of 
S as with that of Mark. Disregarding other changes of word- 
ing, which speak for themselves, we note that the opening and 
closing lines of the agglutinated paragraphs give unmistakable 
evidence of such adjustment. A frequent, almost stereotyped 
beginning is tore 6 Incots, almost to be rendered “Then it was 
that Jesus” etc. This is varied by év éxeivw Tw xaip@ “It was 
on that occasion that.” As this phrase appears in 12 1, where 
it attaches to Q material a Markan section certainly not intended 
by Mark for this connection, it clearly represents conjecture on 
the part of R™t, and nothing more. The tore of 12 22 certainly 
represents no more, and perhaps that of verse 38 is equally 
valueless. The opening clause of the Markan section 12 46-50 
“While he was yet speaking to the multitude” of course takes 
the place of Mk. 3 20, 32a, although the multitude in question 
is not the same. It serves to link up this version of the saying 
on Spiritual Kin with the Q paragraph preceding. But the 
linking up is justifiable, because in S the saying really did follow 
on the parable of the House Swept and Garnished (Lk. 11 22f.). 

R™t also forms connecting links by alteration of the wording 
of the source at the close of paragraphs. Thus Luke is certainly 
correct in closing the Q paragraph against the Perverse Generation 
with the clause “And Wisdom is justified by her children.” 
Mt. 11 19 changes to “justified by her works,” because the 
paragraph next inserted (with the typical Tore) is an “upbraid- 
ing” of “the cities where most of his mighty works were done” 
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(11 20-24). Luke, as we have seen, gives this latter paragraph 
a different setting (Lk. 10 13-15), but R™ had too much regard 
for Jesus’ appeal to his mighty works in his message to John 
(11 4f.) to be willing to consider any other setting for the 
“ypbraiding.” Hence the change to “works” in 11 19 which 
forms an easier transition. 

A similar change is made in 12 28. Luke, who on all possible 
occasions (and some impossible ones) brings in references to 
the Holy Spirit (cf. 11 13; Acts 1 2; 4 25), would certainly have 
reproduced the reference if he had found it in the Source in 
Lk. 11 20. R™* changes “the finger (or, as we should say, “the 
hand”) of God” to “the Spirit of God” to make better connection 
with the paragraph on Blasphemy of the Spirit, which (on the 
authority of Mark) he makes to follow in verses 31f. 

In like manner R™ retouches the Q parable of the House 
Swept and Garnished (12 43-45 = Lk. 11 24-26) at beginning and 
end to fit it for a changed connection. At the beginning no 
more was required than the addition of a simple dé, but at the 
close the application which R™ (correctly) believes the parable 
should have is made clear by his addition of the clause “Even 
so shall it be also unto this evil generation.” As an inter- 
pretation this is substantially correct; but the phrase “this evil 
generation” is taken (after R™’s manner) from verses 39, 41, 42. 
The connection is artificial. The parable belongs where Luke 
found it and has left it. Rightly understood it supplies a worthy 
sequel to its companion parable of the Strong Man Armed. 
Both are concerned with Israel as God’s “dwelling” (mishkan). 

Our exemplary study of the redactional method of R™* in 
Mt. 12 will serve to show something of the process which must 
supplementthe “method of implications” to make thereconstruction 
of gospel sources truly scientific. Its primary interest lies in 
the interpretation of the first Gospel in its transmitted form. 
Even the minute changes this evangelist allows himself in the 
text of his sources suffice to a remarkable degree to impress 
upon the material the stamp of his own individual interpretation 
and application. To a far greater degree R™* accomplishes the 
desired result by simple choice and arrangement of material. 
The effect of transposition in the hands of an editor who knows 
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his sources practically by heart is greater than most students 
realize. And the process of combination exemplified in Mark, 
R™*’s principal source, shows to how large an extent this grouping 
of material had already been carried. The writer of Jude is a 
kindred spirit to R™*t, writing under conditions closely similar. 
This will appear more and more clearly as the study of his 
special aims and propensities is extended beyond the limits of 
a single section of the Gospel, and will be of no small service 
in determining the problem of its date and historical significance. 

But the ultimate and supreme interest of our study lies 
elsewhere. The gospel critic and the Christian world are 
concerned above all with the question of the Q material and its 
source. Determination of the editorial method of our extant 
Gospels has principal value as a step toward determination of 
the nature, purpose, and content of the Teaching Source; for 
only as the changes effected in process of transmission are 
clearly identified and subtracted can the groundwork be brought 
to light. Here, as we have seen, the question of order is 
peculiarly vital. At the same time it is also peculiarly difficult, 
because our extant Gospels, whether because their compilers 
found this material already disjointed or because their own 
requirements led them to radically rearrange it, had already in 
Matthew’s time reduced the original buildings to masses of 
broken masonry. 

Study of Markan and Lukan editorial method must be applied 
no less careful than that bestowed on Matthew before our final 
inferences are drawn; but something may perhaps even now be 
gleaned from the foregoing scrutiny of Mt. 11 and 12. Study 
of the former has led to the inference that the Second Source 
was not a mere formless list of logia, but a true gospel narrative, 
albeit constructed on the plan of ancient accounts of the careers 
of teachers such as Apollonius of Tyana, romances such as 
the later and legendary Clementine Homilies and Recognitions, 
or “Acts” such as the Preaching of Peter, and its canonical 
counterpart preserved in the first half of Luke’s second treatise. 
A series of examples mainly drawn from Luke, more conservative 
than Matthew of the narrative form of his sources, even justified 
the inference that the typical mise en scéne for the individual 
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discourse of S was some briefly described incident, a healing 
of Jesus, an interruption from the crowd, a question from 
disciples or opponents, or the like. The theme of the discourse 
would thus be determined. 

Our study of Mt. 12 has proved complicated because of the 
many parallels in all four of our Gospels; but it has led to the 
inference that the common basis of the various arrangements 
of the material was a discourse in S on Spiritual Sight and 
Hearing, a discourse whose original setting was the healing of 
a blind man accompanied (perhaps we might say followed) by 
the exorcism of a “dumb devil.” The discourse was broken by 
the interjected cry of a woman, to which Jesus replied with the 
saying on Spiritual Kin, perhaps adding the blessing on Seeing 
Eyes and Hearing Ears (Mt. 13 16 f. = Lk. 10 23.). After this 
followed the Demand for a Sign with the upbraiding of the Evil 
and Adulterous Generation and a connected Discourse on 
Spiritual Blindness (Lk. 11 33-36 and parallels). 

It would carry us far beyond the limits imposed to attempt 
to trace further possible connections in Luke and Mark. There 
is no small incentive to further study, however, in the phenomena 
of Mk. 1 40-4 34. The section corresponding to Mt. 121-14 viz., 
Mk. 2 23-3 6, is an intrusion. Mark attaches it to his own 
greatly condensed account of Jesus’ appeal to the “mighty 
works” and reply to the charge “He eateth and drinketh with 
publicans and sinners,” to obtain a premature and exaggerated 
account of the growth of opposition. If this be set aside we find 
next a brief statement of Jesus’ withdrawal to the sea accompanied 
by “a great multitude from Galilee” (Mk. 37a = Mt. 12 15). 
R™k expands the description of the crowd (3 7 b—12 = Mt. 12 16) 
with material drawn from the narrative (7 24; 41; 51ff,, 24 ff), 
and introduces after it the Choosing of the Twelve (3 13-19) 
preliminary to their Mission (6 7-13). The intervening material 
(3 20-6 6), a conveying of “the mystery of the kingdom of God” 
in parables to this chosen circle and a display of the power of 
faith in five consecutive narratives of wonder-working, thus paves 
the way for the Mission of the Twelve. What then if we remove 
the Markan adaptation leaving the material to fall into its own 
unadapted sequences? The remainder (carrying our analysis 
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no further than the beginning of Mk. 4) will consist of the 
following sections: (1) The accusation “He casteth out by Beel- 
zebub” and Jesus’ reply; (2) parable of the Strong Man Armed; 
(3) Blasphemy against the Spirit; all three being enclosed in a 
variant of (4) the saying on Spiritual Kin (Mk. 3 20-35). But 
this is just the sequence of S after the appeal of Jesus to the 
Mighty Works (Mt. 11 1-19) paralleled in Mk. 2 i—23! The next 
section, introduced by a description of the multitude by the 
sea-side taught by Jesus from the boat, is the Parable of the 
Sower, closing with the saying “He that hath ears to hear let 
him hear.” Was this parable a continuation in S of the dis- 
course on Eyes that see not and Ears that hear not? If so, 
we have still another link in the chain of S sections. And there 
is the more reason to believe it, because immediately following 
the parable R™ introduces an abbreviated form of the Hymn 
of Wisdom giving thanks for the revelation to babes (Mk. 4 11; 
ef. Mt. 11 25-27 = Lk, 10 21f.). Moreover the paragraph which 
Rk appends to the interpretation of the parable (Mk. 4 21-25) 
is an agglutination of Q sayings inciuding those on Shedding of 
Light (4 21 = Lk. 1133), Hidden things brought to Light (4 22 = 
Lk. 12 2), and Ears to Hear (423 = Mt.1115). At the conclusion 
of the discourse Jesus enters the boat with his disciples and 
crosses to the other side of the lake (4 35; ef. 8 10—12). 

The possibility of continuing the original connection of 8 
beckons the critic on. The perpiexities are great, perhaps too 
great to permit more than plausible conjecture. Nevertheless 
the hope is surely justified that by sufficient care in the applic- 
ation of the two methods of “implication” and “determination 
of redactional type” some further steps may be made toward 
reconstruction of the precanonical Source. 
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THE BEATITUDES IN THE LIGHT OF ANCIENT 
IDEALS 


CHESTER C. McCOWN 
PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


HE interpretation of the Beatitudes is a perennial problem. 

The multitude of views which have been expressed may 
be roughly classified in two groups: (1) those which accept 
the spiritualizing interpretation of Matthew as correct, and (2) 
those which prefer to take literally the more material version 
of Luke. It would be interesting to know the division of | 
opinion at this moment. I stand open to correction, but I | 
believe that opinion is inclining to the view that Luke’s form, 
“Blessed are you poor, ... blessed are you who hunger 
now, .. . blessed are you who weep now, . . .” best represents | 
the words of Jesus, and that he meant what these words imply 
in view of the widely held apocalyptic eschatology of the time, | 
that is that a new age was soon to dawn in which the poor | 
should receive their deserts and the rich theirs. I wish to | 
discuss a line of approach to the problem which has been little | 
exploited but which, I believe, has distinct value, the approach 
thru ancient history. Within the available limits I can only 
outline the argument. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that the lands about 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean were in a very real sense 
a cultural unity. Hittites, Assyrians, Babylonians, Egyptians, 
and Hebrews differed sharply in their laws and customs at 
many points. They passed thru a long course of evolution. 
Yet there was a great body of tradition common to all and 
persisting thru millennia of change. Many students of ancient 
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history will take this statement, if they accept it at all, with 
reservations. May I indicate my definition of it in the use I 
make of it? Jesus can be understood only in the light of 
contemporary Jewish belief and practise. Judaism can be 
understood only in the light of its antecedents, and its ante- 
cedents include the whole history of the Eastern Mediterranean 
world. “These things were not done in a corner.” Jesus’ 
attitude toward the poor and unfortunate, therefore, must be 
placed against this vast background if we would truly under- 
stand it. 

‘When one turns to the documents of ancient civilization, he 
finds abundant confirmation of the Gospel saying, “The poor 
you have always with you.” But even in the oldest records, 
among the Sumerians three thousand years before Jesus’ time, 
he discovers that oppression and poverty were not regarded as 
normal or right. Uru-kagina, at present ‘the first reformer 
of history,’ appears as the champion of the poor, the widow, 
the orphan, and all the weak, who, he tells us, had suffered 
oppression “since ancient days, from the beginning.”' During 
the celebration which Gudea organized for the dedication of 
his temple, E-ninnu, when for seven days he put the laws of 
Ninu and Ningirsu actually into effect, for this brief but not- 
able period, 

“the maid was as good as her mistress, and master and slave walked 

together as friends. The powerful and the humble man lay down 

side by side ... The rich man did not wrong the orphan and the 
strong man did not oppress the widow. The laws of Ninu and 

Ningirsu were observed, justice was bright in the sunlight, and the 

sun-god trampled iniquity under foot.” 2 

This passage may serve to characterize the ideals to which 
the monarchs of the Tigris-Euphrates valley, Semite as well 
as Sumerian, did at least lip-service for two thousand years. 
Hammurapi legalized social distinctions which were fully 
accepted during our medieval period and which modern courts 


1 F. Thureau-Dangin, Die Sumerischen und Akkadischen Konigs- 
inschriften (Vorderasiatische Bibliothek, I, 1), Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1907, 
pp. 45—57. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 69, 75, 89-95, 103, 139. 

4* 
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unconsciously follow in judging the poor and the rich, yet he 
ruled, so he claimed, in the interest of righteousness; to quote 
his words, 


“that the strong might not oppress the weak, that they should give 
justice to the orphan and the widow.” 3 


The Kassite rulers of Babylon were perhaps unfamiliar with 
the ancient Sumerian tradition that a ruler was to be a father 
to his people. The insatiate ambition for foreign conquest 
which possessed the Assyrian monarchs drove such modest 
and kindly obligations into the background. Yet a courtier 
of Ashur-bani-pal wrote to him describing what his good ad- 
ministration had accomplished for the country in these flatter- 
ing words: 
“Days of right, years of righteousness, abundant showers of rain . 
My lord the king leaves alive him whom his sins had handed over to 
death. Thou hast set free those who for many years sat in captivity, 
those who for many days were sick are become well. The hungry 
are satisfied, the emaciated are become fat, the naked are clothed with 
garments.” 4 
Evidently the poor as well as the rich, the unfortunate as well 
as the fortunate, were supposed to profit by the rule of a 
successful monarch. Just how much this actually meant one 
may judge from the fact that Kaiser Wilhelm II three days 
after his accession echoed these ancient ideals in a proclam- 
ation in which he vowed before God “to be a succorer of the 
poor and oppressed, a faithful guardian of the right.”® Yet | 
the Assyrian’s claim, like that of the modern European war- | 
lord, witnesses to the general acceptance of a portrait of the 
ideal ruler in which one permanent trait was the relief of 
poverty and distress and the protection of the weak from the 
rapacity of the strong. 
Western Semites of the first millennium B. C. had not for- 
gotten these ‘primitive’ notions. Inscriptions from two at least 


3 R. F. Harper, The Code of’ Hammurabi, King of Babylon. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1904, p. 99, correcting “oppose” to 
“oppress,” ha-ba-lim. 

4 Schrader-Zimmern-Winckler, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte 
Testament, 3. ed., Berlin: Reuther und Reichard, 1903, pp. 380 f. 

5 Quoted in the Forwm, Aug. 1926, p. 281. 
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of the kings of Ya’di, or Samal (?), recovered at Zenjirli, prove 
that there were monarchs of smaller kingdoms who accepted 
the same ideal and claimed to put it into practise almost at the 
time when Elijah was championing the cause of Naboth and 
Amos was crying out against the oppression of the poor.® 
When one turns to Egyptian literature, he is struck by a 
certain sentiment of aristocracy which pervades it. Law and 
order were beloved above all else in Egypt. The social ideal 
was a static condition in which all things remained as they had 
been from the beginning. Especially dreadful was any change 
in the social status of the rich and the poor. The apocalyptic 
woes described by Ipuwer and Neferrohu emphasize this one 
feature above all others. The best proof of the terrible condition 
of the land was the fact that the rich had become poor and the 
poor rich. “Behold,” says Neferrohu, “I show thee the land 
upside down I show thee the undermost uppermost 
The poor man will make his hoard. .... The pauper eats 
offering-bread.”’ In this particular, Egyptian apocalyptic exactly 
contradicts that of the Hebrews. 


Otherwise the social ideals of the Egyptians were much like 
those of the Hebrews. Every man was to receive justice, and 
under a good ruler none was to hunger, none to be oppressed. 
One of the claims most frequently made by Egyptian nobles and 
kings in their tomb inscriptions is that they have protected the 
poor and helpless and fed the hungry. Nearly two thousand 


6 A. T. Olmstead, History of Assyria, New York—London: Scribner, 
1923, pp. 184 ff.; cf. also G. A. Cooke, A Text-book of North-Semitic 
Inscriptions, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1908, pp. 159-85. Clermont- 
Ganneau (Recueil darchéologie orientale, Vol. LV, Paris: Leroux, 1901, 
pp. 187-92, 298-319) restored and interpreted a Sinaitic inscription so 
as to imply that an institution similar to the Hebrew sabbatical year 
existed among the Nabateans, a year in which the poor had the right 
to reap the fields. But his interpretation has not been accepted by other 
scholars, nor has other evidence for such a Nabatean institution been 
discovered. See Cooke, op. cit. pp. 260 f. 

7 A. H. Gardiner, “New Literary Works from Ancient Egypt,” in 
Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, I (1914), p. 105; cf. the similar senti- 
ments of Ipuwer, A. H. Gardiner, Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, 
Leiden, 1909, p. 11. See also McCown, Harvard Theological Review, 
XVIII (1925), pp. 374 f., 385, 
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years before Christ Ameni, prince of the Oryx nome, caused to 
be carved on the walls of his Beni-Hasan tomb the following 
declaration: 
“There was no citizen’s daughter whom I misused, there was no 
widow whom [I afflicted, there was no peasant whom I repulsed 
(evicted?) . . . There was none wretched in my community, there was 
none hungry in my time.” § 

The Eloquent Peasant tells the High Steward, Rensi: 

“Thou art a father for the orphan, a husband for the widow, a brother 
for her that is put away, an apron for him that is motherless,”9 

Not only the literature of social protest, such as the Com- 
plaint of the Eloquent Peasant, but also the products of con- 
ventional morality such as the ‘Admonitions’ of various kings, 
viziers, and scribes, repeat the ideals of the early model prince 
of Beni-Hasan. 

Most remarkable of all and strikingly similar to the sentiments 
in Jewish literature are those that are discovered in the ‘religion 
of the poor’ which arose in the decadent days following the 
failure of Ikhnaton’s reformation. On a stone set up by two 
poor workmen in the necropolis at Thebes Amon-Re is ad- 
dressed thus: 

“Amon-Re, Lord of Karnak, 
The great god within Thebes; 
The august god who hears prayer, 


Who comes at the voice of the distressed humble one, 
Who gives breath to him that is wretched.”10 


In a long hymn from a Cairo papyrus Amon-Re is addressed 
as he, 

“Who hears the prayers of him who is in captivity, 

who is kindly of heart when one calls upon him, 

who saves the timid from the haughty, 

who separates the weak from the strong.” 1! 


8 J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1906, Vol. I, § 523. 

9 Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, IX, p. 9, A. H. Gardiner. 

10 J. H. Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient 
Egypt, New York: Scribner, 1912, p. 350; B. Gunn, “The Religion of the 


Poor in Ancient Egypt,” Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, III (1916), 
p- 83. 


11 Breasted, op. cit., p. 347. 
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Amon is the ‘vizier of the poor man,’ he defends him in court 
against his rich oppressors and against judges who, under guise 
of court fees exact bribes. The god, who cared for the worm 
and the gnat might well be expected to look with solicitude 
upon the ‘silent,’ the ‘poor,’ the ‘humble,’ the ‘timid,’ and be 
ready to save them from the haughty, the rich, and the 
powerful.” 

The evidence which I have thus briefly suggested by a few 
typical quotations shows that, whatever their shortcomings in 
practice, the two ancient civilizations to which the Hebrews 
owed most, the Semitic and the Egyptian, possessed a persistent 
tradition as to social justice. Poverty was not the will of the 
gods, divine favor was on the side of the poor man and against 
the rich, divine laws had been made for the protection of the 
poor and oppressed, and it was the duty of the divinely appointed 
ruler to put these laws into effect. This idealism was strongest 
during the adolescence of ancient oriental civilization, in the 
third millennium B. C., but it persisted into its cynical and 
decadent old age, even far into the first millennium before the 
beginning of our era. 

It remained for the Hebrews to revive and perpetuate the 
ancient idealistic traditions of the civilizations which they inher- 
ited and to develop those ideals to a new precision and inclu- 
siveness. If the Admonitions of Amen-em-ope, coming from the 
time of the Empire, could be copied into the Book of Proverbs, 
then surely the ideals of the social prophets of Egypt and much 
more the tradition of divine justice which was the common 
property of both Semites and Egyptians for over two thousand 
years may be regarded as directly continued by the prophets 
of Israel. There is no need to review the evidence as to the 
ideals of social justice that ruled the thinking of the best of the 
lawgivers, prophets, and psalmists of the Hebrews. Postexilic 
Jewish literature and particularly the apocalypses of the first 
century B. C. echo with the poignant and angry complaints of 
the oppressed poor. One may instance the Similitudes of Enoch, 
the section of Ethiopic Enoch (91—105) that describes with 


12 Breasted, op. cit., pp. 353, 356. 
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beatitudes and woes the ‘two ways,’ the fragment from the 
“Damascus Covenanters,” the Psalms of Solomon, and the 
Assumption of Moses. 

There was, in the circle from which these documents came, 
what may be truly described as a highly developed class-con- 
sciousness, a thoroly bolshevistic hatred of the political authorities 
and the bowrgeoisie. As in the Egyptian ‘religion of the poor,’ 
God was believed to favor the needy (dallim, ‘ebyénim), the 
oppressed, or miserable (aniyyim), the lower classes (?), or the 
beggars (miskenim), the humble (andwim), the quiet in the land 
(rig'ét eres, Ps. 35 20), but to hate the rich, the proud, the 
haughty.” It was entirely in keeping with the ancient Semitic 
conception of divine justice that the heavenly Son of man, the 
divinely appointed Elect One, should be assigned the task of 
overthrowing the kings, the mighty, and them that possess the 
earth, as the Similitudes of Enoch repeatedly assure us.* The 
“Covenanters of Damascus” believed that they who would give 
heed to the Messiah were to be the “poor of the flock.” They 
should escape in the day of visitation, while the rest would be 
handed over to the sword when the Messiah came.” Wealth 
and wickedness, poverty and piety, seem to belong together. 

Sharp as is the distinction between the rich and the poor, 
strong as is the feeling of solidarity on the part of the poor, 
the humble, the oppressed, it does not appear to me that there 
is sufficient evidence to prove that there was a ‘brotherhood’ 
of the poor, as Isidore Loeb supposed, or a sect or party of 
the oppressed Levites who wrote the Psalms that sing God’s 
care for the poor, as Renan and Graetz maintained."* I doubt 


13 Cf. Alfred Rahlfs, ‘3p wnd 139 in den Psalmen, Gottingen: Dieterich, 
1892; A. Causse, Les “Pauvres” d Israél (prophetes, psalmistes, messianistes), 
Strasbourg-Paris: Istra, 1922; art. “Poor,” in Hastings, Dictionary of the 
Bible, IV, pp. 19f., by S. R. Driver. 

147 En. 464 ff.; 488 ff.; 62 1-16. 

15 “Fragments of a Zadokite Work” 9 10, R. H. Charles, Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913, 
Vol. II, p. 816. 

16 Causse, op. cit., p. 86; A. Lods, “Les ‘Pauvres’ d’Israél d’aprés un 
ouvrage récent,” in Revue de Vhistoire des religions, 1922, a review of 
the work of Causse, pp. 5, 13 of the offprint. 
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if it is proper to use the term “party of the poor.” Moreover 
not all of the Psalms and very few of the apocalypses convey 
the idea that the Jewish nation as a whole was poor, humble, 
and oppressed, and, therefore, as a whole eventually would 
be elevated and enriched. As I see it, the apocalypses that 
foretell the ultimate overthrow of the rich and powerful and 
the elevation and vindication of the poor and humble are the 
product of the bitter sufferings and the undaunted hopes 
of a considerable section of the Jewish population, an un- 
organized group that differed in many particulars as to the 
methods and practical results of God’s expected intervention, 
but were one in the faith that he was certain eventually to right 
the wrongs of the world. Like the springs and pools that appear 
here and there in the course of a subterranean stream, these 
documents represent the welling up again of the ancient faith 
in the basic justice of the universe. 

The refreshing stream of love for social justice was never 
entirely lost from Judaism. It shows itself in different ways 
at different periods, but it is still present. And that very fact 
tends to lessen the force of the arguments for a “party of the 
poor” in the Psalms and apocalypses. As Katz has shown, 
“the religious principles of justice and righteousness advocated 
by the prophets were duly and zealously upheld by the scribes 
and rabbis and by them duly incorporated into the Talmudic 
codes.”'? The rabbinic interpretations of the Torah were 
calculated to sharpen and render more effective its provisions 
for the protection of the poor. They provided legislation on 
behalf of skilled and unskilled laborers, Jewish and non-Jewish 
slaves, minors, women, debtors, and tenants, and ordered for 
each Jewish community a committee to collect and distribute 
poor-relief, beside enforcing the Old Testament regulations with 
regard to the gleanings of fields and vineyards and the giving 
of a tithe every third year to the poor. The rabbis attempted 
to adjust their standards to developing commerce and industry, 
but they tried to prevent profiteering and even to exclude the 


17 Mordecai Katz, Protection of the Weak in the Talmud (Columbia 
Univ. Oriental Series, XXIV), New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1925, 
p. 84. 
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middleman. They did not protest against economic injustice in 
the impassioned language of the prophets, but they do show a 
sincere desire to protect the poor and the helpless from the 
rapacity of the rich and the strong. 

There is still difference of opinion as to the messianic con- 
sciousness and the eschatological views of Jesus. But, whatever 
his method of applying apocalyptic eschatology, there is, I think, 
no longer any doubt that he used it, there is no longer any 
ground for serious doubt that he stood in direct succession not 
only to the Hebrew prophets, but also to the Jewish apocalyptists. 
He used their language and their ideas. One is almost compelled 
to believe that at least some of the apocalyptic literature 
mentioned above was known to him and his hearers. What he 
says, therefore, must be interpreted in the light of these 
documents. They in turn must be interpreted in the light of 
the ancient traditions of Babylon and Egypt as well as of Israel. 
When one puts together all these multitudinous elements which 
must enter into the solution of the problem of interpreting 
Jesus, the preponderance of evidence seems to me to point 
clearly in one direction. A distinct tradition as to divine justice 
and protection for the poor and the weak is traceable thru 
three thousand years of history. Are we to suppose that Jesus 
suddenly steps aside from it, that he restricts the hope of the 
poor to even narrower limits than the Jewish apocalyptists had 
done, that he is less sensitive to social wrong and economic in- 
justice than the patesis of Sumer or the social prophets of 
Egypt or the rabbis of the Talmud? 

Against this larger background some interpretations that 
have been put upon the Beatitudes are clearly seen to be 
mistaken. This is certainly true of the ‘spiritualizing inter- 
pretations,’ first and foremost among which stands Matthew’s 
version. It is instructive to discover that C. F. Burney, tho he 
decides that Matthew usually preserved better than Luke an 
exact translation of the words of Jesus, concludes that in the 
first and third Beatitudes the probable rhythm of the Aramaic 
favors the omission of T@ mvevmari and TH dexaoovvny, with Luke.” 


18 The Poetry of our Lord, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1925, pp. 166f. 
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Indeed nearly all recent commentators on the Beatitudes 
agree that Luke represents the original words of Jesus.** But 
many argue that Matthew more correctly reproduces the idea 
of Jesus, that the word ‘aniyyim in the long course of Jewish 
history had gathered connotations which are not represented in 
simple tTwxos. “It compressed a complicated Hebrew train of 
thot in a Greek word which would be misunderstood if literally 
interpreted.”* This is doubtless true. But rwryoi To rvevpate 
translates ‘anféwim, not ‘aniyyim, and while the latter means 
“oppressed poor” by both derivation and usage, is it right to 
insist that it must always mean the “godly oppressed ?” Moreover 
there is no evidence that Jesus used “dni. Burney prefers 
miskén.” In any case the smaller background of the Psalms, 
which sometimes seem to imply that poverty and piety are 
identical, must be seen in the light of the wider tradition, 
common to all the ancient Orient and reflected especially in 
the prophets, which maintained that God favors the poor not 
because they are pious but because he loves justice. If they 
are both poor and pious, so much the better perhaps, but the 
few who combine both qualities must not be allowed to obscure 
the much larger number whose only claim on God’s thot was 
the injustice from which they suffered. 

To be sure Jesus was not a leader of the proletariat against 
the economic exploitation of Rome. His basic interest was 
religious; his remedy for the ills of society was a moral and 
religious regeneration. He believed that God stood ready to 
reward humility, teachableness, and aspiration, as the Beatitudes 
of Matthew insist, but that was not his only theme, as repeated 
references to the evils of wealth prove. And that was not the 


19 So C. W. Votaw in Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. V, 
pp. 17f.: Alfred Plummer, St. Luke in International Critical Commentary, 
6 ed., New York: Scribner, 1903, p. 179; C. G. Montefiore, The Synoptic 
Gospels, London: Macmillan, 1909, Vol. IT, p. 477; J. Weiss in Die Schriften 
des Neuen Testaments, hersgg. von W. Bousset und W. Heitmiiller, 3. Aufl., 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1917, Band I, S. 252. 

20 W. C. Allen, St. Matthew in International Critical Commentary, New 
York: Scribner, 1907, p. 39. 

21 Op. cit., p. 166, following, I suppose, the Syriac versions. 
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theme of the Beatitudes, if Luke’s form best represents the 
original, and if we may trust the ancient and consistent tradition 
that is to be discovered in the Near East. Jesus would hardly 
depart from this tradition so far as to maintain the obvious 
falsehood that poverty, hunger, and sorrow were happy states, 
nor would he declare that these conditions, however inescapable 
for many and however capable of transmutation in the alembic 
of fortitude and faith, were the necessary and sole preparation 
for the kingdom of God. Such asceticism does not belong to 
Judaism or to Jesus. Neither was Jesus addressing himself to 
a particular sect or group, for none such existed. Still less 
was he speaking only to his own disciples proclaiming that the 
kingdom of God belonged to them as poor disciples. Neither 
in Matthew nor Luke does the context require such a restriction 
of his audience. Rather he was thinking of that great multitude 
who thru long generations had waited for the restoration of all 
things. 

In the atmosphere of the ancient Orient with its century- 
long tradition as to divine justice, the Beatitudes and the 
complementary Woes of Luke’s Gospel are thoroly authentic. 
They fit easily and completely into the picture. The contacts 
of Jesus with the rich, Zacchaeus, for example, prove that he 
did not harbor the class-conscious hatred of the prosperous 
which stains some of the apocalypses, even as he rose above 
their narrow particularism. But other passages in the records 
of both Mark and the Second Source show how strongly he 
felt as to the evils of wealth. The wrongs and injustices that 
flowed from the oppression and pride of the rich and powerful 
must cease when God reigned on earth. Then would come to 
an end the immemorial injustice which Uru-kagina had attempted 
to overcome; the oppression and exploitation which the Egyptian 
moralists had decried and the Hebrew prophets and Jewish 
apocalyptists had denounced would cease. How far the eschato- 
logical elements in Jesus’ thot affect the permanent value of 
his hopes and how his ideals are to be applied to the problems 
of our civilization are questions that lie beyond the scope of 
this paper. But in any case our modern ‘practical interpretation’ 
of Jesus’ sayings must be based upon the ‘scientific exegesis’ 
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and clear comprehension of what he actually meant. Toward 
this the comparison of the ideals of the ancient world makes a 
distinct contribution.” 


22 Julius Boehmer, “Die erste Seligpreisung,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature, Vol. 45 (1926), pp. 298-304, presents a suggestive and 
satisfactory interpretation of the first beatitude in the form in which 
the Gospel of Matthew has handed it down, but his arguments do not 
seem to me to touch the claim of the Lukan form to priority. 
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époBoivro yap, MARK 16 8 


MORTON S. ENSLIN 
CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


IEW tasks are more instructive for the student of history 
than the tracing of an idea, all but universally held in his 
day, to its source. One thing he will usually discover: viz., as 
successive writers treat the subject anew, but not afresh, their 
effort to avoid plagiarism consists too often merely in deleting 
the “apparently’s,” or “possibly’s” or “not improbably’s.” 
And so ofttimes without a fresh reworking a judgment, origin- 
ally expressed with caution, becomes the “tested result of 
criticism.” Why the mere fact of repetition should remove 
doubts is hard to say. Perhaps it is but a reflection of the 
“quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus creditum, etc.” 
Few better illustrations of this evolution of certainty can 
be found than in the attitude of scholarship to the so-called 
“mutilated ending of Mark.” Everyone seems to know that 
the author could not have ended with the words époBotvro 
yap. Personally I always feel it a bit rash to state what an 
author could or could not do, especially if he were writing in 
what is to us a more or less painfully acquired book-language. 
Is not our certainty that the gospel did not originally end 
as it now does colored by the convincing case against the 


1 Since writing this article my attention has been called to the note 
epoBowro yap Mark XVI 8 by R. R. Ottley in J. T. S, July 1925, 
pp. 407—409. It need hardly be said that the two are completely 
independent. I quite disagree with his concluding paragraph in which 
he expresses his opinion that the imperfect égo8odvro is not as “con- 
clusive’’ as would have been the aorist, v. infra. 
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genuineness of the endings now in existence? One would 
indeed be rash to question the findings here. On textual and 
internal grounds alike the present endings must be seen as 
early attempts to complete the original gospel. But the point 
often ignored is: what was the fancied need? Was it of form 
or content? 

In a most fair discussion of the problem Hort wrote: “It 
is incredible that the Evangelist deliberately concluded either 
a paragraph with époBodvro yap, or the Gospel with a petty 
detail of a secondary event, leaving his narrative hanging in 
the air” (p. 46). Both of these points must be considered. 

First, that from style. Some time ago while re-reading 
Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho I discovered that he 
did not know the prohibition against a final yap, for he 
concluded the first section of Chap. XXXII with the words 
érravpéOn yap. Interested, I dipped into some other Greek 
authors. In the LXX it is said of Sarah (Gen. 18 15), ypyj- 
garo oe Zappa Aéyoura ovK éyédaca, époByOn yap. Not the 
end of a paragraph, but the end of a sentence. This is a 
most interesting parallel to the ‘impossible’ sentence of Mark. 
Nor is the change of tense (¢poP7Oy instead of éeoPeiro) 
significant as we shall see below. épo870y yap is the trans- 
lation of M83 °D. This same phrase (except that it is masculine) 
is translated in 1 Chr. 104 dtc éepoPetro. Other examples of 
final yap in the LXX are érapayOnoay yap (Gen. 45 3), and 
kal épet ov divana avayvava, éopppayiora yap (Is. 29 11). 

In the New Testament we find duets wveiré pe 6 didaoxados 
kat 6 KUpwos, Kat Kad@s éyere, eiut yap (John 13 13). In 
Rom. 3 3 and Phil. 1 1s Paul writes ti yap;—a phrase by no 
means uncommon in classic Greek. In the space ‘of nine lines 
Sophocles uses the phrase three times (0. C. 539, 542, 547), 
while I discovered it as well in Plato (Theaet. 209B) and 
Menander (Epitrep. 44). 

In the rapid dialogue of Plato it is hard to discover a 
page where some sentence does not end with yap. A few 
illustrations of many taken almost at random will suffice: 
ixavas yap (Rep.502C); 7 yap (ib. 371 B, E; 505 D, et passim); 
éet yap (Phaedr. 268 A). In the Institutio Cyri Xenophon 
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wrote dpeis Deby, & Tadata cai TwB8pva, detxwre Tas ddovs* 
tore yap. (7. 5. 24, Teubner 1877, ed. Dindorf). A brief 
examination of Menander revealed 3 cases (in addition to the 
ti yap mentioned above), in all of which the final yap was 
not even in its usual second place. ¢v ra’ry Tepipépers yap 
(Epitrep. 147); «at ov yap (Samia 233), cot ade, irrov 
peOves yap (Perikeir. 221). And the casual nature of my 
search convinces me that I happened upon but a few.” 

To be sure only the example from Justin closed a formal 
section, though all concluded sentences, and several of them 
paragraphs in dialogue. It is interesting to observe that no 
less a writer than Plato ended not only what is now a chapter 
(Rep. V. cap. VI, p. 457B) but also Book V itself (480 A) 
with the phrase zavrazact mev odv. Is it so much more elegant 
to end a book with ody than with yap? 

But it is often objected, that not only the yap but the 
édoBovvro is strange; that the sentence is not really concluded, 
for époBodvro yap should not mean “for they were afraid,” 
but “for they were afraid of” with an expected object. This 
objection is not valid. Aside from the passage under discussion 
forms of doSéoua occur 11 times in Mark. In 5 of these it 
is used absolutely, i. e. with no complement such as object, 
infinitive, clause, or phrase. These may be listed: 


515 Oewpotow Tov OamovrComevov xabijuevov . . . kai épofiij- 
Onoav. 
5 33 4 de yun poBycioa Kai Tpéuovea . . . HAOev. 
5 36 my poBou MOvoy TieTeve. 
6 50 éya etme uy SpoBeiabe. 
10 32 of dé axoovOobvres epoBoivro. 


The remaining 6 occurrences are as follows: 


(1) with cognate accusative once, 4 41, 
(2) with other direct object 4 times, 6 20; 11 18, 32; 12 12, 
(3) with complementary infinitive once, 9 32. 


2 Since writing this paragraph I opened the Republic at random 
and discovered 6 cases on the two opened pages; cf. also the additional 
illustrations listed by Ottley, op. cit. 
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No example of the so-called Hebraism, i. e. poBéoua + aro, 
occurs in Mark. This, however, is not such weighty proof of 
the Greek origin of the gospel as might be imagined, for of 
the 426 cases where forms of poBéoua: occur in the LXX 
only 42, if my hasty counting was accurate, are followed by 
amd. No example of the complementary clause introduced by 
pay OY py Tes occurs.® 

In the light of this the objection that epoBoovro must 
originally have had an object collapses, especially in the light 
of 10 32 and numerous examples from the LXX. In 10 32 
eoBovvro occurs without an object, while in 11 18 it takes 
the object avrov. The LXX provides numerous cases evidenc- 
ing with what indifference the two constructions were used. 

Again the change from imperfect to aorist is of no con- 
sequence in this matter. époByOncay is used absolutely in 
5 15, but with the object tov dyAov in 1212. The same thing 
occurs in the LXX, e. g. (1) epoBy0n yap (without object, 
Gen. 18 15); (2) époByy Aavetd rov Gedy (1 Chr. 13 12). 

The result of this phase of the study would seem to justify 
a word of caution. In the light of the freedom that masters 
of Greek style such as Plato. and the poets exercised, it is 
perhaps unwise for us to be too certain as to what a man who 
really knew Greek could or could not do. Again, in the light 
of the many places in Mark that seem rough to us,—only 
4 verses before our case he had been satisfied with qv yap 
péyas sodpa*—need we feel that on purely literary grounds 
epoBovvro yap would have offended his ear? 

It should also be noted that what is perhaps not the most 
elegant of Greek idiom, may yet if it is passable Greek 


3 In the light of this fact Streeter’s comment (The Four Gospels, 
p- 337) seems a bit rash: “Indeed, the words é¢ofoivro ydp in Greek 
may not even be the end of a sentence; they lead us to expect a 
clause beginning with yu, ‘They were afraid lest they be thought mad,’ 
or something to that effect.” 

4 Nor is this exceptional. Mark is very fond of concluding a state- 
ment with a brief clause introduced by ydp. E. g. fioay yap ddecis (1 16); 
Areyov yap br ebéorn (3 21); expoBa yap eyévovro (96); fv yap Exeev xrjuara 
wodrd (1029); Kat yap Taddaios ef (1470). Cf. also 122; 528; 614; and 
especially 16 4. 

5 
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represent a perfectly good Aramaic equivalent. Without desir- 
ing to discuss the question of an Aramaic original (which 
nevertheless seems to me far more probable than the pro- 
nouncements of many would indicate), it is perhaps worth while 
to ask how a literal translator of the Aramaic equivalent of 
WT D° would have avoided epoBoivro yap. This point may 
not be without value to Aramaic students, and would perhaps 
strengthen the case for these words being final; but it is to 
be remarked that the instances cited from writers certainly 
not translating from a Semitic original are unaffected by the 
verdict of the professional Aramaists on this question. 

One further point with regard to the literary problem 
remains. It should be observed that if our gospel is mutilated, 
whatever may have been the cause, the final yap does not 
seem to have caused any disturbance. Horrid indeed must 
have been the heresy of the next word if the critic hewed it 
away though his soul was sore within him at the resultant final 
yap. To assume that a page ended with this phrase demands 
that the one who suppressed the last page felt that the result 


was intelligible Greek and a tolerable ending. Finally, when 
attempts were made to complete the gospel there is no evidence 
that any effort was made to smooth out the barbarism of a 
yap concluding a paragraph. Accordingly on purely stylistic 
grounds it is most unwise to assert that the gospel could not 
have ended as it does now. 


With regard to the second part of Hort’s statement, viz., 
concerning Mark’s ending his gospel “with a petty detail of a 
secondary event, leaving his narrative hanging in the air,” I 
am not attempting any exhaustive discussion. My interest was 
chiefly concerned with the question of form. But one or two 
observations may not be out of place. 

Would this ending be any more abrupt than the beginning? 
May not the feeling of some early Christians—and of us 
too—that the account is incomplete be due to familiarity with 
the resurrection appearances as told in the other gospels? 


> Perhaps pony “WK. 
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Other accounts in Mark seemed incomplete to later Christians, 
and they amplified them. This, however, does not affect the 
fact that for Mark they were not incomplete. The case of the 
relation of John and Jesus at the baptism, or the attitude of 
Jesus toward Peter at the famous confession near Caesarea 
Philippi are instructive. 

The plausibility of this suggestion is heightened by the fact 
that the so-called longer conclusion is hardly more than a 
catena of passages from Matthew, Luke, and John. With the 
fondness that Mark shows for ending an incident with an 
explanatory phrase it may not have seemed to him that he 
ended with a petty detail or left his narrative hanging in the 
air. On the contrary 16 1-8 makes an admirable climax for 
the sketch of the critical period of Jesus’ life, during which 
he labored amid ever-increasing difficulties which resulted in 
his death. But short though the conclusion is it definitely 
states the triumph of Jesus’ opponents was only temporary, 
and that God’s power had been vindicated (v. 6). The words 
of v. 7 mpoaryet vpas eis THv L'adAaiav, éxet avrov oweobe, 
xaOws etzrev viv are often cited as conclusive proof that a 
statement of Galilee appearances—perhaps akin to those of 
Matthew or of the appendix to John—originally followed. 
Need the words, however, be more than an echo of 14 28 a\Aa 
peTA TO evepOvai pe mpoakw bas eis thy TadiAaiav? From 
his sources, or elsewhere, he had learned of appearances in 
Galilee, but either because his information was limited or 
through choice he did not give it in detail, but merely referred 
to it in this intriguing way. Nor is this bare reference any 
more difficult than the cryptic phrase in Luke 24 34 #yép6n 6 
Kuptos Kat opOn Dinwn. 

If these suggestions be discounted and it be held that the 
gospel did have a different ending, one needs try to find a 
tolerable explanation of the excision. Suggestions that the 
author came to the end of his roll prematurely, or stopped 
with the intention of writing Volume IT a little later, or fell 
sick ere he finished are too ridiculous for consideration. Nor 
is the view tenable that a last sheet was lost. The only 


possible justification for such a view would be that the sheet 
oF 
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was lost at so early a date that not only had it never been 
copied, but that no one was sufficiently familiar with the writing 
to restore it from memory. 

The usual argument is that the ending was intentionally 
deleted because it was offensive to certain Christians. There 
is more plausibility to this argument, yet it is by no means 
completely satisfactory. It would require a tremendously early 
date for this act of vandalism to account for no vestige of the 
early ending being preserved anywhere. And it would require 
an extraordinary unanimity of thought on the part of the 
Christians familiar with the book to see them all acquiescing 
without a single discordant voice. Surely this was not the 
case when Marcion a few years later deleted the books he 
accepted, or when Serapion sought to suppress the Gospel of 
Peter after his trip to Rhossus. These acts of censorship may 
be performed with ease in theory; in practice the matter is 
somewhat more difficult. If any one thing is clear from our 
knowledge of our early brethren, it is that unanimity of opinion 
was not one of their conspicuous virtues. 


I am not trying to prove that the gospel could not—or for 
that matter did not—end differently. My object has been to 
point out how tenuous the evidence is, and that one of the 
sheet anchors (to introduce a figure) has never grappled bottom. 
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SOME ARAMAISMS IN THE GOSPELS AND ACTS.’ 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


T. 119: ‘Joseph her husband being décacos and not willing 

to make an example of her.’ It is to be objected against 
the usual translation of d. as ‘righteous’ that the husband qua 
righteous should have made an example of his erring wife. But 
the term means, after its later peculiar development, ‘kind, 
merciful, benevolent’; cf. 6 ¢Aeos = APTS, and s. Skinner, DB 4, 
281 b, Ropes, JBZ 1903, 216 ff., both of whom give other 
references. Note also Arabic sadik ‘true friend.’ Translate 
therefore: ‘Joseph being a kind man.’ 

Mt. 21 41: xaxovs xaxas arodéoea avrovs. I had diagnosed 
the first two words as = Syr. Y* W'S ‘very ill,’ and so I find 
all the Syr. VSS translating, through their divination of the true 
background of the Greek idiom. Possibly original caxws xaxas 
as barbarous was early changed to the present form. 

Mk. 1 24: Variant text between ofda and otdauev. The latter 
may be based on reading of SU(N) YT as NIYT; cf. NYA Dan. 2 33, 
translated by 0 with 7€wcaper, but by 6 with jEtwoa. 

Mk. 1 43: éuBpyunoauevos = Mt. 930. A case of the ex- 
aggerated translation of the original verb, which was probably 
N85 with sense ‘bid one shut up.’ The same verb lies behind 
émriuav at 8 30, 32, 33, where the Standard Version translates 
1° with ‘charge,’ 2° and 3° with ‘rebuke.’ (In the first case it is 
an injunction of silence about Jesus’ Messiahship, not a rebuke 
of the claim.) The Syriac translators translate both verbs with 


1 In presenting these few notes the writer takes pleasure in acknow- 
ledging his great indebtedness to Professor Torrey’s several distinguished 
contributions to the general subject. 
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NN. The difficulty of érrripay was felt by one tradition of text 
of Mt. 16 20, which replaced it with dsarréAhew. 

Mk. 48, 20: WH reads eis tpiaxovra «x, ev ékjxovra x, ev 
éxarov, with variants in marg. proposing eis or év throughout. 
At v. 20 WH reads év... [ev]... [év]..., with marg. variant 
év in all three cases. Of the VSS OLat. and 9 read é, unum, 
consistently in both citations. In the first case there is required 
either es or ev throughout, like the consistent ev in the second. 
These variations of tradition indicate that the idiom of the 
original text in the repeated passage was not immediately 
sensible, however plausibly we may explain any one of the 
several readings. I would propose that in the original Aramaic 
there was the multiplicative expression known in the BAram., 
Dan. 3 19, ‘one seven’ = seven times. (For the continuance of 
this idiom in later Aram., I note its occurrence in the Syr. to 
Dan, 11 8, 13.) This would equally explain both es and ev as = 
Aram. M1, the former possibly having been original in v. 8. 

Mk. 6 8: rapyyyerev adrois va under aipwow ... GXdG Urro- 
dedepevovs cavdadia, x. wy evdvearOa dvo x:Tavas. In this case 
of syncretism of construction the second clause is the easily 
recognized nominal participial clause of the Semitic. In the 
third is the resolution of the finite construction into the infini- 
tive, common in late Heb. and Aram.; cf. Dan. 2 16, 5 15, and 
the interplay of these constructions in Dan. 1 5, 2 17f. 

Mk. 6 48: 70e\ev rapedOeiv airovs. The sense is fairly well 
met by AV, ‘he would have passed by them,’ or better ‘he was 
for passing by them’; but OéAew hardly has this meaning. The 
original verb is to be found in NY3, used in Targ. to Jonah 1 4, 
where the interesting Heb. idiom 13275 QWNH MINT ‘the ship 
calculated to break up’ is translated with sind syd NBN, 
‘the ship was seeking to break up.’ 

Mk. 8 24: Brérw rods avOpwrovs Sti ws dévdpa 6p@ TepiTa- 
touvras. The sense is perfectly clear: ‘I see men walking like 
trees.’ The original idiom is evident from the Syr. here, ‘I see 
men as trees that [they are] walking,’ or as it might also be 
put, ‘I see men that as trees [they »re] walking.’ The verb op@ 
appears to have been introduced to tive construction to the 
bald participle of the original. 
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Mk. 9 15: ‘All the multitude seeing him é£eOau8yOnoav. We 
are naturally puzzled by a verb which means ‘were scared.’ 
And the same verb is used of the Lord’s anguish in the Garden, 
14 33, along with adnuoveiv, It is a case of translation of some 
Semitic psychological term with several shades of meaning. 
Thus the usually very strong root DOY has in Dan. 4 22 (19) 
the mere sense of being ‘embarrassed.’ (Cf. the French develop- 
ment in ‘désolé’.) I suggest that the original Aram. was AW or 
ria, used here in the sense of being ‘surprised,’ and that éx- 
@auBeiv was chosen for its assonance with the Sem. root, as 
frequently in the Gr. translations. 

Mk. 12 6: &re&va elyev, viov ayarnrov. The Standard Version’s 
translation, ‘he had yet one, a beloved son’ is literal but clumsy, 
correcting the AV, which treats va as an indefinite article. 
The numeral doubtless represents the Heb. and Aram. JY, with 
its Gr. translation povoyevjs for the only son or daughter (e. g. 
Jud. 11 34), even as in the Syr. VSS of the Gospels the same 
word is used to translate the Johannine sovoyenjs, epithet of 
the Lord, the Sem. background of which is necessary to the 
exegesis of it. The original form may have been 719 Nit YN 
TT Trt. The translator nicely separated the two appositives, 
or else the numeral would have been taken as merely the 
indefinite article. 

Mk. 15 22: ToAyo@av térov. The appositive 7. has given 
trouble; s. a long discussion on it by Vincent, in his Jérusalem, 
2, 92f. It is simply the Aramaic NWS ‘place’ used after place- 
names. See a discussion of the term in my monograph, Origin 
of the Gospel According to St. John, 1923, 15. 

Lu. 12 20: “Agdpor, tavry ty vueti tay \buxi cov airotow 
amo cov. The indefinite pl. act. (n. b. also the present tense) 
is the construction common in BAram. in place of the passive; 
e. g. notably Dan. 4 22, ‘with the dew of heaven they (will) wet 
thee,’ PYASO 1. There is no need therefore with some to 
postulate here avenging angels or demons as subject. 

Jn. 46; 13 25: ‘Jesus was sitting so (otrws) by the well;’ 
13 25 ‘He reclining so (o¥rws) upon Jesus’ breast.’ The adverb 
has always given trouble. Cf. a mere suggestion of mine in the 
monograph on St. John, p. 21, where I proposed that it = 
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Aram. Y15 (kadi) in the sense, ‘as he was.’ But in reading the 
14th century text of the Life of Mar Yaballaha III (ed. Bedjan, 
1895), I have come upon another sense of kadi which might 
be applicable here. There, always with the conj., la wékadi 
frequently appears in adversative clauses as ‘not only,’ opposed 
to "ella ‘but also;’ and this idiom is noticed by Payne Smith, 
Thes., s. v. But I find an instance in Mar Yaballaha where 
kadai is used absolutely, as ‘only,’ p. 105, 1. 5 ab inf.: ‘Two 
questions he asked him, Whence art thou, and, What is thy 
name, only (wékadi).” Now this sense of ‘only, alone’ would 
capitally suit the Gospel cases: Jesus sitting alone by the well, 
the disciple reclining alone upon Jesus’ breast. The particle will 
then have developed from the sense of ‘just as it is’ to ‘only so.’ 
The chief objection to this explanation would be that the Syriac 
example is taken from a late document. I may notice the similar 
Arabic vocable fakat, used also at the end of the phrase in the 
sense ‘only’ and ‘alone.’ 

Acts 54: ovxt mévov cot Euevey cal rpabey 2v ty on eEovaia 
imhpxev; I am inclined to think that in this perplexing passage 
pévov represents an abs. inf. in the original, i. e. > NIT NTO ND 
(N17 often = eve), the abs. inf. appearing abundantly in early 
Syriac literature. The meaning appears to be: ‘Did it not remain 
yours and even when sold continue in your power?’. By some 
kind of casuistry, comparable with the process with the kurban, 
the guilty pair tried to evade the communistic appropriation of 
their real estate by turning it into cash. 

Acts 5 12: dia Tay xeipov THY aTorTdhwy éyivero. The pre- 
positional phrase probably represents Tl = ‘through,’ per, and 
does not involve physical contact. 

Acts 6 5: jperev 6 Adyos evwriov TayTOs Tod TAROovs. The 
idiom is that in Dan. 62 (1) WIT OTP BY, and © translates 
as here. 

Acts 9 19: éyévero peta Tar... uaOnTay juépas Twas. I. e., 
he ‘remained with them.’ The nuance is different from Lu. 213, 
‘there came to be with the angel.’ yiverOa: here translates NW; 
s. note on 5 4. 

Acts 103: waei rept mpay éevarnv. Why about the ninth hour? 
Time, per se, was not taken in those watchless days. Now the 
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ninth hour was significant in the case of both Cornelius’ and 
Peter’s prayers because it was the great prayer-time of the day 
(‘the time of the evening oblation’ Dan. 9 21); and in 10 30 we 
have the exact ritual expression, Tyv évaryy mpocevyxdpevos, 
‘praying the nine o’clock prayers.’ And so in our verse we 
expect time at which. The original evidently had this, express- 
ing it after common Heb. and Aram. use with 5, the very 
prep. which is found in the passage cited from Dan., which most 
translators erroneously render ‘about.’ And so © translates 
there, eet epav Oucias éorrepiys, even as our translator renders 
here with woet epi. 

Acts 13 39; avo wavrwy dy ovK nouviOyre ... SuxawOjva ... 
mas... du«aovra. The clumsy relative clause is cleared up if 
we take ov as representing the indefinite relative conjunction "T 
(and so ‘WR in Heb.), anglice, ‘and from all things, as you could 
not be justified in the law of M., every one is justified.’ 

Acts 15 27: avayyéAAovras. Ppl. with future sense, as com- 
mon in Aram., and so e. g., 247 Tous swCouévous. Cf. my 
monograph on St. John, p. 18, and add to instances cited there 
Jn. 13 11, Tov wapadidovra avrov. 

I may add here a note on a Gr. verb in Acts 13 48: door foray 
TeTaypéevot eis Conv aiwovov. Translators and commentators have 
felt bound to stick to the usual meaning of taccew ‘order,’ and 
so 9 with a theological touch, pracordinati, followed with a 
fortunate amelioration by the EVV ‘ordained.’ But raccew 
appears as the translation of OW" ‘inscribe, sign’ in O to Dan. 
6 13 (12), and that it is not an error is evident from its repetition 
in a Hexaplaric plus in the same verse, e. g. in Cod. A. We 
have here some Hellenistic use of tacaew, doubtless with év- 
Taccew ‘register’ (e. g. O Dan. 5 24) in mind. Translate here, 
as we might expect, ‘those who were registered for eternal life;’ 
cf. Dan. 121; Phil. 43; Rev. 13 8, ete. 
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EVIDENCE FOR THE MARTYRDOM OF PETER 
AND PAUL IN ROME 


F. J. FOAKES JACKSON 
UNION THELOGICAL SEMINARY 


HE questions as to whether Peter and Paul were martyred 

together in the city of Rome, in what sense they can be 
said to have founded the church there, and whether Peter 
ever visited Rome are for many reasons highly controversial. 
Indeed they may be said to be battlegrounds on which the 
great debate on the authority of the Roman see has been 
repeatedly fought. But the purpose of this paper is in no 
sense controversial, its object being to raise the point as to 
the comparative value of tradition and documentary evidence, 
and my reason for selecting so dangerous a topic is that it is 
exceptionally useful because the voice of tradition is well nigh 
unanimous, and the evidence itself exceptionally weak. 

By the close of the second century these were accepted 
facts. (1) that Peter and Paul had founded the church of 
Rome and made Linus its first bishop. This is the statement 
of Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons, an Asiatic who had visited 
Rome. If he, as is supposed, was in Rome at the time of the 
martyrdom of Polycarp, i.e. the middle of the second century, 
his information must have been due to a much earlier belief. 
This tradition must consequently be admitted as good. (2) A 
little later the tombs of Peter on the Vatican and of Paul 
on the Ostian way were shown to visitors to Rome. This we 
learn from Eusebius on the authority of Gaius, who may 
possibly be Hippolytus. (3) That Peter was at Rome, and that 
Mark embodied his teaching in his Gospel. This, as is well 
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known, is the testimony of Clement of Alexandria. (4) That 
Peter was crucified and Paul beheaded as Tertullian records. 
(5) That Peter was, according to Origen who visited Rome, 
crucified head downwards. Admitting that the tradition is 
satisfactory, we may acknowledge that it was regarded as an 
accepted fact that Peter and Paul had founded the Roman 
church, that they had both been crowned with Martyrdom, 
and that their tombs were believed to be outside the City. 
And not only so; but no other place has laid claim to be the 
scene of the sufferings of the great Apostles. As this was the 
belief of the Christian church in most parts of the world at 
the close of the second century, there is no need to discuss 
any later testimony. It must further be conceded that these 
beliefs were not new at the time they were received. 

Granted, however, that the tradition is a good one, we may 
now proceed to trace it backward from Irenaeus and see how 
far it can be substantiated by the documentary evidence at 
our disposal, 

The widespread and popular belief was that Peter went to 
Rome to refute Simon Magus, the first enemy of the Faith, 
who had endeavoured to corrupt it by his own claim to 
divinity, and to pervert it into a gnostic system. Every writer 
against Gnosticism singled out Simon for special refutation, 
not only because he is mentioned in Acts, but as the most 
dangerous of heretics. Any one who had even a hearsay 
knowledge of Peter’s refutation of Simon at Rome would be 
sure to mention it. Yet Justin Martyr, who tells of the statue 
of Simon (i. e. the god Semo Sancus) which he had seen at 
Rome, says nothing of his encounter with Peter, nor does 
Irenaeus, who obviously copied Justin, and probably had his 
lost work on heresies before him. 

From Justin Martyr we may go back a generation or so 
to Ignatius who, like Justin, suffered in Rome. The most 
learned students of church history have regarded his statement 
in the letter to the Romans as a proof that Peter was at 
Rome. But let us recall the exact words. They are not 
easy to translate and the whole letter is entirely rhetorical. 
Noble as is the writers yearning to lay down his life for his 
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Lord, it must be admitted that his zeal is expressed in the 
turgid words of unrestrained enthusiasm. Ignatius fears that 
the mistaken zeal of the Roman church may by their inter- 
cession deprive him of the glory of martyrdom. They must 
not save his life by any “unseasonable kindness,” they must 
rather entice the beasts to consume him. Let them become 
his tomb, etc. 

I do not lay any command on you as a Peter or a Paul. They were 


Apostles, I am a condemned criminal. They were free, thus far I am 
but a slave. But if I suffer I shall be the freedman of Jesus Christ. 


This is taken as evidence to prove that Ignatius believed that 
the Romans must have known that Peter und Paul were at 
Rome and were martyrs there, or he would not have mentioned 
them. But of whom else could he have spoken? He himself 
was going to be a conspicuous martyr. Throughout his long 
journey he had been respectfully received by the churches. 
The authorities had singled him out to testify openly to Christ 
at Rome; even his own church at Antioch had been left 
unmolested when he was removed. Well may he have warned 
his friends at Rome that he was not able to speak as the two 
greatest apostles of whom all the Christian world had heard. 
And mark, he does not say “Peter and Paul, who, as I am 
about to do, suffered in your city.” Surely it is straining the 
point to maintain that this is evidence. 

Then we come to the so called first epistle of Clement 
which is popularly attributed to this father, but is written in 
the name of the Roman church. Here we need to question 
neither the genuineness nor the date. We may assume that 
it belongs to the age of the so called Domitian persecution 
and was therefore written to the Corinthians before A. D. 96. 
But granting this, does it prove any more than the statement 
of Ignatius that both Peter and Paul died the death of 
Martyrs at Rome? The letter, if less turgid in style than 
that of Ignatius, is as rhetorical. The writers are warning 
their correspondents against a faction whose jealousy is ruining 
their church. They are heaping up examples of the harm it 
has done. The factious spirit of jealousy has overthrown cities 
and uprooted nations. In the Old Testament ‘jealousy’ caused 
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all the troubles of the righteous. Abel, Jacob, Moses all 
suffered because of the jealousy of others. Aaron and Miriam, 
Dathan and Abiram were punished for indulging in this sin. 
David endured not only the jealousy of strangers but of Saul. 
Peter and Paul were the victims of ‘jealousy’. 

On account of unholy jealousy Peter did not endure one nor two, 
but many trials, and passed as a martyr (uaprupfoas) to the place of 
glory as his due. 

Notice the vagueness of the language, There is no hint as 
te how Peter suffered or where; and it is quite possible the 
Romans did not know. Of Paul the letter is more explicit. 
He was seven times in bonds; he was stoned; he became a 
herald of the Gospel in East and West; in the utmost limits 
of the West he gave his testimony before rulers and passed 
from the world—the great example of patient long suffering. 
The letter shows a knowledge of Paul and of his Epistles, 
and yet is vague as to the place of his death. Taken literally 
it might imply that he suffered in Spain! But we know 
Paul went to Rome: and it is most likely he was martyred 
there; for, whether the Pastoral Epistles are his or not, 
II. Timothy antedates I. Clement, and was accepted as by 
Paul very early. Yet the testimony of this letter, which may 
be regarded as the last testament of Paul, makes it more 
difficult than ever to prove that Peter and Paul ever met in 
the imperial city. Of Paul’s silence in his undoubted epistles 
nothing need here be said. 

Lastly, there is the testimony of archaeology; and here almost 
every one follows Lanciani, who declares that the testimony 
of the catacombs conclusively proves that Peter visited Rome 
but produces no real evidence of the fact. He goes in truth 
just as far as this paper goes and no further, by proving that 
before the second century had closed the entire Christian 
world admitted that the church of Rome was the foundation 
of SS. Peter and Paul. 

Thus we find side by side the strength of tradition and the 
weakness of the evidence. Are we to reject the general belief 
of the Christian world held since, say, AD 150 or earlier? One 
thing is certain, the tradition is not the result of Roman 
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ambition. Irenaeus, Dionysius of Corinth, Hegesippus, Tertullian, 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen are all foreigners. The two 
Roman names, Gaius and Hippolytus, are somewhat shadowy— 
even Eusebius did not know where Hippolytus’ see was. As 
for Clement, his so called epistle was hardly noticed by the 
Roman church, but was highly honoured in the East. The 
Clement of legend came from Rome, it is true, but he was with 
Peter in Syria. The same obscurity hangs over the whole 
history of the Roman church. What we know of any of its 
bishops down to the peace of the church is from outside. Not 
one martyr’s name in the Neronian or Domitian persecution 
is known, and few indeed before the days of Decius, 251. How 
the church rose to power is as doubtful, as that it did attain 
to a supremacy is certain. Yet the catacombs bear witness 
to the extent and even the high social position of Roman 
Christianity. That Peter and Paul jointly founded the church 
is well nigh incredible: that they appointed a man so little 
known as Linus is from his very obscurity highly probable. 
That Peter never went to Rome was asserted even in the 


uncritical days of the fourteenth century. But there is an 
epigram which may be even earlier. In the days when offices 
were bought and sold, some one wrote: 


An Petrus Romae fuerit sub iudice lis est, 
Simonem Romae nemo fuisse negat. 


Peter ne’er was at Rome there are some who declare, 
But no one denies that a Simon (sc. Magus?) was there. 
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A COMPARISON OF SOME FEATURES OF 
HEBREW AND BABYLONIAN RITUAL 


GEORGE A. BARTON 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


OWEVER varied and manifold the religious ideas of early 

men may be, there is a considerable element that is sub- 
stantially the same in all the early religions of the world. This 
common element is naturally larger in peoples that have, at 
least in part, a common ancestry. It is the purpose of this 
paper to call attention to some features common to the sacrificial 
ritual of the Hebrews and the Babylonians—features that were 
developed differently among the two peoples, but which, if not 
derived from the influences of a common ancestry, indicate a 
similar psychological reaction to the facts of life. 

The features which will be especially compared are: the idea 
that sacrifice was food offered to the gods: that the materials 
offered were those which constituted the food of the worshippers: 
that certain portions of these sacrifices were thought to act in 
sdme mysterious way to protect the worshipper from violations 
of taboo, conscious or unconscious: that other portions of them 
were apportioned to the priests and became the substance of 
their living: and that in both countries a feature of the sacrifice 
was the “waving” or “heaving” of parts of the sacrifice as an 
important part of the ritual. This corresponded in form to the 
“Elevation of the Host” in Christian ritual. While we can 
trace it in Babylonia, we cannot trace its details as clearly as 
in the Old Testament. 

The Hebrew sources of information for our study are the 
various strata of the Priestly Law in Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers. It is not necessary for our present purpose to 
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distinguish between the different strata of this ritual. For the 
Babylonian ritual we have no such body of codified regulations; 
for the various rituals for the casting out of demons, although 
they afford some interesting illustrative material, hardly belong 
to legitimate temple worship. We have, nevertheless, in the 
historical inscriptions of four early Babylonian monarchs 
descriptions of sacrifices and of sacrificial material which afford 
some basis of comparison. It will be convenient first to adduce 
evidence to show that both people regarded sacrifice as food, 
and that they each had a sin-offering, and after that review in 
some detail certain great Hebrew ritual regulations, and then 
some Babylonian regulations and sacrificial provisions. 

That Hebrews had regarded sacrifice as food offered to God 
is made evident by the language of the 50th Psalm. The 
author of this Psalm had outgrown the view, but many of his 
contemporaries had not and he sought by means of irony to 
make them see the absurdity of their belief. He represents God 
as saying: 


“Tf I were hungry, I would not tell thee; 


For the world is mine, and the fullness thereof. 
Will I eat the flesh of bulls, 
Or drink the blood of goats? 
Offer unto God the sacrifice of thanksgiving; 
And pay thy vows unto the Most High; 
And call upon me in the day of trouble: 
I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” 


As one does not employ sarcasm against bootleggers where 
bootleggers are unknown, so the irony of this passage is a 
guarantee of the fact that Hebrew thought had passed through 
a stage in which sacrifice was regarded as food given to God 
to supply his needs. This view of sacrifices has left other traces 
on the pages of the Old Testament. It underlies the phrase 
employed in connection with sacrifices, “Yahweh smelled the 
sweet savor” or “odor,”! which we find in Gen. 8 21 in connection 
with the sacrifice of Noah, and which is found in a large number 


1 Yahweh, now regarded as too spiritual actually to eat flesh, was 
thought to inhale his portion as an odor. 
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of sacrifices in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers. The idea also 
underlies the statement in Ex. 24 10, 11, “They” — Moses, Aaron, 
Nadab, Abihu and seventy elders—“saw God and ate and 
drank.” All this is well known. W. Robertson Smith and 
Professor Toy called attention to these facts forty years ago. 
That the same conception existed among the early Babylonians 
is clear from the following passage in Eannatum’s Stele of the 
Vultures; 4utu lugal-zal-sig-ga-ka ararkt 6-bar-bar ninda-gud- 
3 an-kt Mutu lug{al|-mu-[ra]: “Utu”—i. e., the sun-god—‘king 
of abundant brilliance, at Larsa, in Ebarbar, with a captured 
bullock I fed.—F or Utu, my king.” The last phrase is probably 
a ritual phrase pronounced over the beast. The identity of 
this conception of sacrifice with the Hebrew conception set 
forth above needs no demonstration. It is in much cruder 
form than the Hebrew, but it comes from a much earlier time—- 
ahout 3000 B. C. Similarly Gudea, after describing in Cylinder 
B the food which he collected in the newly rebuilt temple of 
Eninnu, calls it gar kit dingir-ri-ne-kam, “food for the eating 
of the gods.” This same view, though not so definitely expressed, 
underlies the presentation of large quantities of food to deities 
by other Babylonian rulers, of which mention will be made later. 
The daily sacrifices of the Israelites consisted of food 
materials: bullocks, rams, lambs, and goats with fine flour 
mingled with oil. At the Passover a lamb was offered, */,,. of 
an Ephah of fine flour mingled with oil, and '/, of a hin of 
wine (Lev. 231011). A later addition to the Priests’ Code 
(Nu. 28) provides that every day of the seven-day festival two 
young bullocks, one ram, and seven male yearling lambs, with 
their meal-offerings of fine flour mingled with oil, shall be 
offered (Nu. 28 16-24). At the Feast of Weeks or Pentecost 
the offering according to Lev. 23 15-21 was 2 loaves containing 
a certain quantity of flour, 7 yearling he-lambs, a bullock and 
2 rams with their meal offerings and drink-offerings of wine 
(Lev. 23 17, 18). In Nu. 28 27 this law is changed to 2 bullocks, 
one ram, and 7 he-lambs. The sacrifices for the Feast of 
Succoth in the seventh month are not definitely specified in 
Lev. 23, but the supplementary law of Nu. 29 elaborately 
supplies the deficiency. Preceding the Feast there were two 
6 
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holy assemblies, one on the 1st of the month and the other on 
the 10th, at each of which the offering was 1 bullock, 1 ram, 
and 7 yearling he-lambs. During the Feast itself, which 
lasted 7 days and began on the 15th day of the month, the 
sacrifices were as follows: on the first day 13 bullocks, 2 rams 
and 14 yearling he-lambs with their meal-offerings. On the 
second day 12 bullocks and the same number of rams and 
lambs as before. Each succeeding day of the Feast the number 
of bullocks was diminished by one until, on the 7th day of 
the Feast, only 7 bullocks were offered, the number of 
rams and lambs remaining constant throughout. On the 18th 
day one bullock, one ram, and 7 yearling he-lambs were offered, 
this being the ordinary daily offering. All these offerings 
consisted of food such as the worshippers enjoyed. 

In addition to these there were other offerings. Every 
morning and evening a lamb was slaughtered and burned. This 
was the my or ascending-offering, translated burnt-offering. It 
was consumed by fire and ascended as smoke. Along with it 
an offering of fine flour mingled with oil was also burned (ef. 
Nu. 28 1-10). 

Still in addition to all these was the sin- or trespass-offering. 
This was originally an offering to placate the deity for the 
conscious or unconscious violation of taboo, as is made clear 
by the fifth chapter of Leviticus. It was then called OWS 
(Lev. 71). Later it was connected with more moral delinquencies 
and the name was changed to ANXYN (so throughout Nu. 28 
and 29). The transition can be traced in Leviticus 4 and 5, 
where the verbs OWS and NOM are employed as synonyms. The 
materials for this offering varied according to the status, nature, 
and wealth of the perpetrator of the deed, and in some respects 
as time passed were apparently modified, when the sinner was 
the whole congregation, but in every instance the offering was 
an animal that could be eaten. Thus for the violation of a 
taboo, whether by an individual or the whole congregation, the 
offering was at first a bullock (Lev. 4 3, 4, 14); later the offering 
became in the case of a N'Y) (prince, or wealthy man) a he- 
goat (Lev. 4 22ff.); in the case of a common man, a she-goat 
(Lev. 4 27f.); and for a poor person, two turtle-doves or two 
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young pigeons (Lev. 5 6ff.). In the later legislation of Nu. 28 
and 29 a sin-offering is to be offered on each especially holy 
day in addition to the offerings prescribed for that day and, 
although the offering is apparently made in behalf of the entire 
| assembly, it consists, according to this legislation, uniformly of 
a he-goat (see Nu. 28 15, 30 and 29 4, 11, 18, 20, 25, 28, 31, 34, 38). 

Still another offering was the pinoy (regularly used in the 
plural), the object of which appears to have been to re-establish 
friendly relations with the deity, when these were known to 
have been sundered, or fear was entertained that they might 
have been interrupted; this sacrifice also commemorated victories, 
the consecration of kings and sanctuaries, and the re-establishment 
of peace. Thus Joshua offered nde or peace-offerings after 
the victory at Ai (Josh. 8 31). This sacrifice was offered when 
Israel had nearly wiped out the tribe of Benjamin (Jud. 20 26), 
and again when they decided to make peace with that tribe 
(Jud. 21 4). It was offered when Saul was consecrated king 
(1 Sam. 10 8; 11 15); when David brought the ark to Jerusalem 
(2Sam. 6 17), and when he consecrated to Yahweh the threshing 
floor of Araunah the Jebusite (2 Sam. 24 25); and Solomon 
offered it when consecrated king at Gibeon (1 Kgs. 3 15), when 
he consecrated the Temple (1 Kgs. 8 63), and ordained that it 
should be offered thrice each year (1 Kgs. 9 25). It was also 
a part of the ritual by which a vow was discharged (Nu. 6 14). 
The offerings consisted of oxen (QW), rams, or goats, together 
with a bloodless offering of unleavened cakes mingled with oil 
and fine flour (Lev. 9 18; 7 12,13). The fat of the ono was 
burned (Lev. 7 22¢f.), but the flesh eaten. The regular rule was 
that the flesh should be eaten the day it was offered (Lev. 7 15); 
it might, however, be eaten on the second day, but, if any of it 
remained until the third day, it had to be burned (Lev. 7 16, 17). 
This sacrifice, then, was clearly commensal. 

Further, when priests were consecrated there was a special 
sacrifice, which consisted of a bullock, two rams, and bread 
with unleavened cakes mingled with oil, and wafers unleavened, 
anointed with oil (Ex. 29 1,2). In connection with vows, there 
were two kinds of sacrifice. A man under a vow bound himself 
to observe various taboos: he must drink no wine, eat no grapes 

6* 
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in any form, let his hair remain uncut, and keep clear of al 
contact with a dead body. If by accidental contact with any 
dead thing he violated a taboo, he must offer two turtle doves 
or two young pigeons, and bring a yearling male lamb for an 
OWs, and shall begin again the period he had vowed to observe | 
the taboos. When the period of the vow had been successfully 
discharged, he was required to offer a yearling male lamb as 
an my, a yearling ewe as a DNDN, and a ram asa onde. 
This last was accompanied with unleavened bread, cakes of fine 
flour mingled with oil, wafers anointed with oil, and drink-offer- 
ings, presumably of wine (see Nu. 6 9-12, 13-15). Once more, 
when a woman was suspected of infidelity to her husband, she 
brought an offering of */,, ephah of barley meal as an offering 
with which the sacred instrument which constituted her ordeal 
was to be prepared (Nu. 5 15). 

In the period when Hebrew ritual was fully developed, the 
priests offered these sacrifices, and as a reward for their] 
services received a portion of certain offerings. These constituted 
their living, or, at least, a portion of it. In the case of the! 
OWS the fat, the tail, the fat on the inwards, the kidneys, caul, 
and liver were burned; the rest, together with the accompanying | 
bread and oil offering, the priests ate (Lev. 7 6-10). In case) 
of a DYnDY, the priest had the breast and the right thigh’ 
(Lev. 7 30-34). Similarly, when priests were consecrated, the} 
priests had the breast and the thigh as well as the flesh of the! 
ram, together with the bread-offering (Lev. 7 26-32). Also, | 
when the Nazarite discharged his vow, the priest had a boiled 
shoulder, the “wave-breast” and the “heave-thigh” as his portion. 
Apparently all of the meal offering brought by a woman 
suspected of adultery, except what was sprinkled on the water 
that she was made to drink and a handful that was burned on 
the altar, became the priest’s. 

In connection with these portions which the priests received | 
the laws enjoin one interesting bit of ritual—they are to be 
“waved” (F|"3i7 from #3 “shake to and fro”) or “heaved” (OW, 
the Hophal of OF, “be high”). This interesting bit of ritual, 
analogous to the elevation of the Host and the presentation of 
offerings, can be traced in Babylonia, as we shall see. 
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Another interesting bit of Hebrew ritual consisted in placing 
m a tabie before the symbol of Yahweh a number of loaves of 
bread. These were called DX353 om, “bread of the presence,” 
translated in our English Bibles “show-bread.” It was God’s 
bread and could be eaten only by priests (Matt. 12 4). All this 
Hebrew ritual illumines for us Babylonian ritual, and is in turn 
illumined by it. 

Turning now to Babylonia, the sources of our information 
for Babylonian religious ritual are certain of the royal in- 
scriptions of its early kings and patesis, especially those of 
Eannatum, Urkagina, Manishtusu, and Gudea. The last three 
of these rulers have left long lists of offerings, which abundantly 
prove that the sacrifices consisted of food. It will tend to clarity 
briefly to summarize each of these. 

Urkagina, who was king of Lagash about 2800 B. C., found 
his people suffering from a number of oppressive exactions, and 
tells in three or four of his inscriptions of the reforms which he 
instituted in the interest of the people. One of these reforms 
was a reduction in the number and cost of the offerings exacted 
in connection with deaths and funerals. The amount of the 
exactions and the percentage of reduction which the record 
contains are not of interest here. What is of interest is that 
the offerings consisted of beer, bread, meal, ears of corn, a 
garment, a turban, a kafiyeh(?) and a bed. Specified quantities 
of certain things went to certain priests. What these were and 
how they were treated, will be noted later. 

Manishtusu, of the dynasty of Agade and Kish, who lived 
about a hundred years later, tells in his cruciform inscription 
how he doubled the daily offerings to the god Shamash and his 
consort Malkatu. Formerly a bullock had been allowed for a 
feast of three days; he increased it to a bullock a day. The 
offerings which he mentions consisted of bullocks, sheep, meal 
of the various kinds of grain, dates, oil, milk, reed—cane, honey, 
and various vestments and turbans for different seasons of 
the year.° 


2 Urkagine, Cones B & GC, col. vi, 4—29; col. ix, 35—xi, 1. 
3 Cruciform Monument, col. v, 16—col. xii, 2. 
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Two hundred and fifty years later Gudea, who in many in- 
scriptions refers to his rebuilding of the temple Eninnu at 
Lagash, gives in two inscriptions the details of the offering which 
he provided for the festival of the New Year.* He calls this 
offering the marriage portion of the goddess Bau. The festival 
of the New Year coincided approximately with the beginning 
of the annual rise of the Tigris river. This was followed by the 
rise of the Euphrates, and on the fructifying power of these 
waters the fertility of Babylonia depended. Water was regarded 
as the spermatozoa of the gods; it flowed, therefore, as the 
result of a marital union between god and goddess. Such a 
marital union Gudea frankly describes as having taken place in 
the bridal chamber of his new temple.° It was doubtless this 
conception which gave the name to this offering. The offering 
itself consisted of a fat bullock, a fat sheep, 3 corn-fed sheep, 
6 rams, 2 lambs, 7 rations of dates, 7 jars of butter, 7 palm- 
tree hearts, fig-cakes, birds which may have been ducks and 
drakes, 15 cranes, quantities of fish, and quantities of vegetables 
and aromatic wood. 

Special sacrifices for other occasions also consisted of food. 
Thus in Cylinder A Gudea tells us that, when he offered a 
prayer to a god for a special oracle, “bringing an unblemished 
bullock and an unblemished kid he sacrificed them.’’* 

This is sufficient proof that in Babylonia as in Israel the 
materials of the sacrifices consisted of food-stuffs. The evidence 
for this could be indefinitely extended, not only from the temple | 
and palace archives of Lagash, but from those of other cities. 

Another analogy with the Hebrew ritual is the fact that the 
Babylonian priests received certain parts of the offerings as 
their reward for performing the services. This we learn from 
the account of Urkagina’s reform. He says that, at a burial, a 
priest who poured the libation received 60 gas of grain. The 
magician received 420 loaves and 7 jars of beer—3 after the 


4 Statue E, vi, 19—vii, 15; Statue G, col. iii, 8—17. 

5 Cylinder B, col. xvii, 2—12. 

6 Col. xviii, 7: gud-dt mas-du tim gi3-ne-tak. Cyl. B, vii, 4 ff. adds to 
the bullock and kid: udu 8 gar-ud-da ga ma3-lulim-ma: “a sheep, grain, 
white bread and the milk of young Juiim-sheep.” 
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reform. One of the oppressive customs which Urkagina abolished 
was the habit that another class of priests (the pasi3u, or anoint- 
ing-priests) had of going into a man’s field and measuring the 
standing grain and taking a part of it. They would also compel 
people to give them sacrificial lambs to sell. They impressed 
men and asses into their service. These oppressive customs 
Urkagina abolished, but he left the priests a legitimate portion 
of the offerings. In the Museum Journal for September 1926 
M. Legrain reports the finding of the temple kitchen in the 
temple of Ningal at Ur. It was equipped with ovens for roasting 
and kettles for boiling in a way that reminds one of the boiling 
of the sacrifice in Ephraim in the days of Eli and the preference 
of Eli’s sons for roast meat rather than boiled. 

Again: as in Israel the priests’ portions were elevated, 
“heaved,” or “waved” before the priests appropriated them, so 
in Babylonia. Thus Urkagina says’ that the attendants elevated 
(il-la) the portion of grain for the libation-pourer at a burial 
and took it away. The “wife of the god” (the chief priestess) 
had as a part of her portion “one large loaf for a heave-offering” 
(i gar-sag-lal-sal).° Among the items which the chief magician 
took were “5 loaves for the wave-offering” (v gar lit-zi(g)-ga-ka ; 
cf. OBW, no. 91*).° That a part of the ritual consisted in 
elevating the offering is also shown by a passage in Gudea’s 
Cylinder B.” In describing the great ceremony by which Nin- 
girsu, the principal god of Lagash was inducted into his new 
temple, Gudea represents the other gods of his pantheon as 
performing many parts of the ritual, and he describes the portion 
of the service performed by the goddess Nina in these words: 
“The princess of protective oracles, Nina, sang a holy song—she 
sang it in the temple; she placed the mark on a black, pregnant 
ewe; she raised it up to heaven and shut it in the fold.” (nin- 
garza-kal-la-ge nina sir-azag gi-zu é-a ba-an-git ganam-gig-gi 
dubbin mi-ni-ab-kin im-ma-al an-na-ge amas i-ba-an-ni-ib-sa). 

Another institution common to the Babylonians and the 


7 Col. vii, 26 ff. 
8 Col. x, 8 ff. 
9 Col. x, 18, 
10 Col. iv, 6—9. 
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Hebrews was the table of “Show Bread.” The evidence for this 
comes from the inscription of Urkagina already referred to. 
Thus in Cones B and C, col. x, 12—17, after stating that 420 
loaves of bi-bi-bread were placed as food, he says “40 hard- 
baked loaves were set in the presence; 1 loaf was for the table.” 
The phrase translated “were set in the presence” is nt gub-ba- 
an, in which ni is the Sumerian for the Akkadian appu or 
pani “face.”"* The phrase recalls the Hebrew O°8 om 
applied to the show-bread. Both phrases imply that the “pread 
was placed in the presence of a god. True, there were differ- 
ences in the two rituals. The Hebrews had twelve loaves, all 
of which were placed on the sacred table; the Babylonians had 
40 loaves for the “presence” and only one for the table. 

The Hebrew classification of sacrifices as DYN, pny etc., 
has been noticed above. To this distinction I have noted in 
the royal inscriptions no complete Babylonian parallel. There 
seems, however, to be a parallel to the OWS in Eannatum’s 
Stele of the Vultures. In connection with the oaths which he 
made the men of Umma swear he mentions several times™ the 
offering of doves in the presence of the gods. Sometimes 2 were 
offered; sometimes 4. He describes the sacrifice by a compound 
sign for which as yet no ideographic meaning is known; it is 
BI+ SIG. As doves were one of the possible sin-offerings among 
the Hebrews, it seems fair to suppose that BJ + SIG indicated 
a sin-offering. Eannatum’s formula is: tu! ii-nam igi-ba bi+ sig 
ba-ni-gar diil-sag-ba ni-mi-di: “2 doves before them I offered 
as a sin-offering; their necks and heads I offered as incense.” 

This brief article but touches the surface of a vast subject.’ 


11 OBW, 15 4 and 24. 

12 See, e. g., Obverse, col. xviii, 2ff.; Rev. 1, 35ff. 

13 In the comparison made above care has been taken to draw material 
only from sources which reveal the public religious ritual of the Baby- 
lonians. The incantation texts which deal with the casting out of demons, 
whether they be demons of disease or not, have been purposely avoided, 
for the simple reason that the object of the paper was to compare 
Hebrew religious ritual with Babylonian religious ritual, and magic is 
not religion. Broadly speaking magic is a system of compulsion of 
supernatural spirits; religion is a system of supplication and persuasion 
of them. Magic is no more religion than turning on an electric current 
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Were the writer to permit himself to go into other matters, 
such as taboos, many other parallels could be presented. The 
purpose of this paper was to call attention to a field little ex- 
plored hitherto. The complete exploration the writer must 
leave to others. 


to produce light, or giving an antitoxin to kill germs, is religion. Magic 
is a system of compulsion; religion is a system of fellowship—fellowship 
with beings or a being beyond man’s comprehension and beyond his 
control—beings therefore which call forth in him admiration, awe, 
wonder, homage, love. It is quite true that in practice religion and 
magic often coalesce. In many religions sacrifices have been offered to 
cure disease, just as in Babylonian magic, rites which amount to 
sacrifices are employed to expel the demons of sickness. Some modern 
Christians seem to regard prayer and the Holy Communion as similar 
instruments for the cure of disease. Doubtless, too, the Hebrew ows, 
employed for the removal of the consequences of breaking a taboo, was 
thought to act automatically in a magic-like manner. Many parallels to 
this type of sacrifice can be found in Babylonian texts. Nevertheless it 
seems fairer to compare the official and conscious religion of the one 
people with the conscious and official religion of the other. Only in 


a detailed and exhaustive study of the meaning of individual sacrifices 
could comparison rightly be made, in the judgment of the writer, 
between Hebrew material and that of the incantation texts. 
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KUHN AND KOHELETH 


MILLAR BURROWS 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


N the forty-third Betheft of the ZAT W Gottfried Kuhn offers 

an interpretation of Ecclesiastes which deserves serious 
consideration, if for no other reason, because it is based neither 
upon conjectural emendations of the text nor upon that radical 
source-analysis which doth so easily beset us. Several emend- 
ations are proposed, but the main argument does not hinge 
upon them. Transposition of verses is resorted to more freely, 


yet not to an extent that can be called extreme. 

Koheleth is here presented to us, not as a disillusioned old 
man who can see little good in this life and nothing beyond it, 
but as a man of deep faith, who enjoys the most intimate 
communion with God (p. 10). He frankly admits the inscrut- 
ability of God’s ways, but his whole book leads up to and 
closes upon the note of the fear of the Lord (p. 53), and we 
are not left entirely in the dark as to the meaning of it all. 
The uniform hopelessness of all human endeavor, for the good 
and the wicked alike, has been divinely decreed (1 13; 3 19), 
and therefore is permanent (3 14) and good (3 11); its purpose 
is to test men (3 18), to show them that of themselves they are 
mere cattle, and so to place religion on the right basis by leaving 
no footing for that false religiosity which looks for earthly 
rewards (pp. 7-9). 

This is not pessimism. Only when regarded as an end in 
itself is the world all vanity. To one who sees in it a mani- 
festation of God’s goodness it becomes a means of knowing 
Him (p. 10). The trouble which God has decreed for mankind 
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is surpassed (2 22-26) by His good pleasure toward those who 
receive their trials with submission (p.17). The wise man has 
joy in the midst of trouble (pp. 16f., 19); he prefers sorrow to 
laughter and the house of mourning to the house of feasting 
(7 1-6), because in the presence of death man’s thoughts are 
transferred from things that are fleeting to the things that 
abide (pp. 33ff.). 

The right attitude to the world gives not only peace but also 
something to do which is not mere vanity (p.11). Koheleth’s 
counsel is not only to enjoy life but to do good (3 12), and to 
do it with your might (9 10); to rejoice and to do good means 
to do good gladly (p. 19). To be sure there is such a thing 
as excessive zeal (7 15-18), but wisdom (8 5f.) observes time 
and judgment (p. 37). 

Not only does Koheleth find a positive satisfaction and 
purpose in life; he even looks forward to the life to come. 
Passages which emphasize man’s ignorance of any life beyond 
the grave, like those concerning the futility of worldly pursuits, 
are intended to show men their weakness and dependence. 


Since everything that God does is permanent and unalterable 
(3 14), the relationship with Himself which He grants to His 
elect must be eternal (pp. 10, 17, 20). The experience of God’s 
goodness, Kuhn says (p. 12), must have brought Koheleth to 
the conclusion that the righteous have an unconditioned, un- 
ending reward. Many indications of this faith are discovered 
in the book.’ 


1 The statement that God judges sin (317; 812f.; 1211), with the clear 
disclosure of the injustice of the present life, necessarily implies future 
retribution (p. 12). Furthermore, since God has made everything fair 
in its time and has set eternity in man’s heart (31), making permanence 
the standard of all value (p. 18), the thought that everything has its 
appropriate time and all things go by cycles (31-8) suggests that the 
present time of trouble and injustice will be followed by a time of rest 
and justice, impossible as it is for man to know anything about this 
now (pp. 19f.). The very question, Who knows what is good for man in 
this futile life? (612), points to another life beyond the present (p. 32), 
and the fact that God has made adversity along with prosperity (7 14) 
indicates that the trials of this existence may have significance for a 
time which now lies hidden from man’s sight (p. 35). Again, when 
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The evidence can hardly be called convincing. Questionable 
exegesis and an uncritical use of doubtful passages and readings 
are apparent at every turn.” But Kuhn does not claim to have 
given convincing proof of this positive teaching in Ecclesiastes; 
indeed, according to his view, to look for explicit statements of 
these things would be to mistake entirely the purpose of the 
book. Koheleth knows more than he is willing to tell, and the 
reason for his reticence is inherent in the function indicated by 
his name. The feminine form points to Solomon as the mouth- 
piece of Wisdom (MIN being feminine). But Koheleth re- 
presents ‘only a partial revelation of Wisdom, having to do 
with Kahal, the open assembly, and therefore embracing only 
what is wnder the sun. The secrets of the spiritual world, 
which is not under the sun, belong only to a small circle of 
the faithful (pp. 1-5). In her true form, as she reveals herself 
to the elect, Wisdom is known by another name, Shulamith, 
the beloved bride of the Song of Songs (pp. 1f.). 

Now this is rather confusing. If Shulamith is the true, 
esoteric wisdom, Solomon ought to be the believer or the 
community of believers, but Kuhn himself speaks of the Song 
of Songs as picturing the bond between the elect community 
and its King (p. 4), making Shulamith the true Israel and 
Solomon the Lord. As a matter of fact it is far from certain 
that the Song of Songs was allegorically interpreted in any 
sense in the time of Koheleth. 

Quite apart from any connection with Shulamith, however, 
is it likely that Koholeth knew a wisdom not of this world 


Koheleth speaks of the time wherein one man hath power over another 
(8 9), the echo of 31-8 suggests a future time when God alone will rule, 
thus giving “an intimation of the Messianic time” (p. 43). And if death 
comes alike to the wise and the foolish, the good and the wicked (91-3), 
then the good man’s hope (94) cannot end with death. Even in the 
symbols of the last chapter Kuhn discerns what we may call intimations 
of immortality from old age (p. 52). 

2 In 317 the word ow is taken as pointing to the other world. The 
ond mpm at the end of the next verse is understood to mean they of 
themselves. In 822 Kuhn holds that mx is emphatic, the point being 
that the hereafter can be known only by faith, not by sight. Similar 
explanations are given in other passages. 
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which he could speak among them that were perfect? Kuhn’s 
view reminds us of the reason given in the Synoptic gospels 
(Mk. 4 10-12 and parallels) for Jesus’ use of parables. There 
may have been some kind of esoteric wisdom among the Jews 
in Koheleth’s time,* but if he refers to it at all, he does not 
give it a very hearty recommendation. If his book is indeed 
the veiled expression of a mystery, it is strange that for so 
many centuries Biblical scholars have seen and not perceived 
and have heard and not understood. Many indeed have been 
the prophets and righteous men who have not seen what Kuhn 
has seen. 

Of course Kuhn’s interpretation has not all been made, as 
we say, out of his own head. Just how original it is cannot 
be judged without a very wide knowledge of the literature on 
Keclesiastes, for Kuhn does not give specific references to 
other commentators. Older scholars, who can remember the 
now discarded theories of an earlier generation, may recognize 
many ideas which seem quite new to one acquainted only with 


the more recent commentaries. Certainly there is no novelty 
in the attempt to make Koheleth’s condemnation of this world 
an intimation of the contrast between it and the world to 
come. This much, at least, of Kuhn’s view is found already 
in the Targum. So far as I am aware, however, the idea that 
Koheleth was prevented from disclosing the deeper wisdom by 
his function as teacher of the Kahal is a new one, and such 


3 The Rabbinic use of the word mystery (jvDs), of course, is much 
later, and the Greek word suggests that the idea was imported; further- 
more it is not an inner circle that is spoken of as possessing the mystery, 
but Israel as against the nations, or the righteous against the ungodly. 
Greek conceptions, however, were known in Israel in Koheleth’s day- 
There was also a pre-Christian Jewish Gnosticism, the Essenes are said 
to have had esoteric doctrines, and the medieval Cabala may have been 
rooted in very ancient soil. It is a curious fact that in the Cabala an 
expression from Ecclesiastes was used to designate the elect: they were 
known as the jm yi" (cp. Eccl. 911), the word jn being taken as an 
anagram for the m1nd3 Aen. But in Ecclesiastes we have DY, not ‘YT, 
and jn is not the object but the subject; moreover Koheleth lists the 
n'y’ among those who have no monopoly or certainty of success in life 
but are as dependent as other men upon time and chance. 
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seems to be Kuhn’s own feeling, for at the very beginning of 
his discussion he gives his interpretation of the name Koheleth 
as the foundation of his whole exposition. 

What could have suggested such a theory? Apparently it 
was inspired by the desire to make Koheleth as nearly as 
possible a Christian saint. More and more, as we follow 
Kuhn’s thought, the suspicion creeps over us that his primary 
interest is not exposition but edification. 

If it were so, it were a grievous fault. 


Edification and scholarship need not be mutually exclusive, 
to be sure, but we do not expect the homiletic interest to 
dominate a Beiheft of the ZATW. Undoubtedly Kuhn has 
made a thorough study of the book. Evidences of the most 
minute research are apparent on every page, and at the end 
we find not only references to N. T. passages which Kuhn 
regards as dependent upon Ecclesiastes, but also more than 
two pages giving explanations and emendations of various 
readings in the LXX, Peschitta, and Targum. Any future 
commentator ought to consider on its own merits each of 
Kuhn’s emendations and transpositions. The central argument, 
however, has been too much controlled by the practical, pastoral 
motive, and Kuhn seems to have forgotten that a bad example 
may be as profitable as a good one. 

Without attempting a more detailed criticism of Kuhn’s 
position, let me state briefly what seems to me to be the true 
meaning of Ecclesiastes. As regards the form of the book 
I should say that it may have originated, like some of the 
prophetic books, in a disciple’s notes of his master’s sayings. 
There may be some dislocation, and there may also be some 
interpolation, but both of these hypotheses have been worked 
for more than they are worth. Modern commentators retain 
many verses which have no apparent relation to the main 
theme of the book and delete passages for whose interpolation 
we can imagine no satisfactory reason.‘ If we suppose that a 


4 It is said, of course, that all wise sayings came to be attributed 
to Solomon and so might be copied into a book supposed to have 
been written by him; but why then should they have been inserted all 
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devoted follower—an ancient Boswell, if you please—has from 
time to time written down notes of his teacher’s discourses on 
various themes, we can readily understand the lack of orderly 
arrangement, the frequent recurrence of similar ideas, and the 
presence here and there of epigrammatic remarks having no 
direct, connection with what precedes or what follows them. 
The words, says Koheleth (1 2; 7 27; 12 8), and the concluding 
tribute to Koheleth and summary of the practical implications 
of his teaching (12 9-14) may be attributed to the same hand. 
A certain degree of inconsistency may be explained by the 
student’s failure to understand his teacher or to agree with 
him fully, just as apparent discrepancies in the teaching of 
Jesus are laid to the account of those who reported his sayings. 
We must not forget, however, that this book did not grow out 
of an academic investigation but out of a soul’s experience in 
the stress of life, and consequently can be understood only 
from the psychological point of view, which does not expect 
logical consistency. 

Koheleth is neither a Gnostic nor a philosopher, but a true 
Hebrew sage. His interest, his point of view, his approach to 
the questions he discusses are distinctly those of the wise men 
of Israel. But his teaching has received a distinctly individual 
coloring from his own experience and temperament. His words 
reveal a sensitive soul, sensitive alike to the joys of life and 
to its disheartening and inexplicable disappointments. There 
is much that is very youthful in his outlook and temperament. 
He is not a cynic. He does not look with supercilious scorn 
upon the folly of his fellow-men: he feels as they do. He 
wants to be happy and feels that he ought to be happy, but 
finds it very hard in such a world as this, and like an impulsive 
child he rebels at finding his exuberance curbed and thwarted 
on every hand. He cannot take the futility of human endeavor 
with philosophic calm: it is a sore evil.© Not only is he 
sensitive to personal joys and pains; he feels keenly the wrongs 


through the book at points where they have no connection with the 
context? 


5 Eccl. 5 12, 15, 
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of the social order in which he lives. Oppression,*® bribery,’ 
misgovernment,® and the inequitable distribution of life’s 
blessings® hurt him as much as does the frustration of his own 
desires. 

But he is no reformer. He has nothing of the flaming 
indignation of an Amos, nothing of the crusading spirit. He is 
not tough-minded. He cannot even blame corrupt officials: it 
is the system that is at fault, and the individual is helpless.” 
It has always been so and always will be."’ The wise man 
knows that there is no use being too righteous.” Even a man’s 
own destiny is beyond his control. Righteousness cannot prevent 
poverty, old age, and death. * 

Unable to find satisfaction in hopeless pursuits, Koheleth 
racks his brain to find why things are as they are.* The 
world seems so attractive! Youth is sweet,” the light of the 
sun is pleasant,’ friendship is good;"’ yes, wisdom is better 
than folly, and virtue is better than vice’**—they must be so! 
Why then does everything go wrong? It is a dark mystery. God 
has put ignorance in man’s heart; he cannot see what is to come 
of it all.’ Searching for hidden causes and purposes is one of 
the most futile of all life’s futilities.*° But one thing seems clear: 
the trouble is largely in man himself. God made men upright, 
but they have not been satisfied with what He has given them.” 
If they would avoid disappointment, they must get rid of their 
inordinate desires.” 

The resemblance between Koheleth’s thought and some of 
the doctrines of both Stoicism and Epicureanism has often 
been pointed out. His spiritual kinship with Gotama Buddha 
also has not been unnoticed. I do not know whether any 
scholar has found traces of Taoism in Ecclesiastes, but there 
is a very real affinity between Koheleth and Lao-tze. The 
significance of these similarities lies in their testimony to the 
universal character of Koheleth’s experience. As suggestive 


641; 77. 17%. 8 316; 811; 105. 

9715; 814. 1057; 1020. 1 115; 3i4f.; 713, 

12 7 16, 13215; 88; 9af, 14 7 95, 15 119. 
16 117. 17 4 9-19. 18 2 43, 19 3 11. 

20 7 23-25; 8 16 f. 21 7 a9. 22 20-5; 46. 
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as any of them is the picture of the emperor Diocletian, 
peacefully enjoying his little cabbage-patch and refusing to be 
drawn back into the mad whirlpool of politics and war. 

One other parallel may be mentioned. Koheleth would 
agree with Socrates and J. S. Mill that it is better to be a 
man dissatisfied than a pig satisfied. To him, as to the ancient 
Egyptian who wrote the Dialogue of a Misanthrope with his 
own Soul, the pursuit of pleasure is as unsatisfying as the 
pursuit of wealth. Even when he tries wine, his wisdom is 
still with him*—he cannot for the life of him just tear loose 
and step on the gas! The fact that he cannot only shows his 
utter sincerity. His nature is too fine to be satisfied with 
anything that is coarse. Whether or not he can see what 
advantage the wise man has over the fool, wisdom is prefer- 
able to folly. This becomes doubly significant when we recall 
that for his perception of the inequity of this life he had as 
compensation neither the hope of immortality nor that other 
hope which takes its place for many people today, the hope of 
social progress. 

If we ask what definite religious faith he had, we must at 
least admit that there is something akin to faith in this loyalty 
to wisdom even when he can see no advantage in it. But we 
must give him credit for more than that. He was reverent, 
sincerely reverent. Furthermore, he never lost his ingrained 
feeling that a man could and ought to be happy. The joys of 
youth and friendship, of home and garden, are fleeting, but 
after all they are real, and in spite of all the sorrow in the 
world we need not hesitate to enjoy them while they last: they 
are God's gifts.°° Koheleth has not a satisfying philosophy 
of life. He has very little theology. He does have, however, 
something which in its intense earnestness and its stedfast 
allegiance to both reason and conscience, both mind and heart, 
well deserves to be called faith. 


23 22. 

2451-6. Koheleth always speaks reverently of God, and there is no 
injustice ascribed to Him as in Job; His ways and purposes are dark 
but not evil. 

25 204; 318; 51sf.; 815; 97. 
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BORROWING BETWEEN RELIGIONS 


IRVING F. WOOD 
SMITH COLLEGE 


O a student of the laws of the evolution of religion the 

problem of religious borrowing is important. I am not 
now speaking of synthetic religions, formed from the elements 
of their environment, like Gnosticism or Sikhism, or, in the 
modern world, Theosophy. The problem there is relatively 
easy. I mean borrowing by an already established religion 
of elements which it proceeds to assimilate into’ its own 
structure. The problems of relationship in such cases are 
often extremely difficult. There has been too little work 
done on the conditioning circumstances, to try to determine 
when borrowing is or is not probable. 

Mere general likeness does not prove borrowing. The 
human mind has a great deal of uniformity. It often reacts 
to kindred situations in kindred ways. The same guess as to 
what will please an angry god, or similar myths of creation, 
do not prove borrowing. Two further conditions must be 
satisfied: (1) There must be at least some likeness of detail. 
(2) The relations of the contact between the two religions 
must be such as to make borrowing probable. This paper 
deals with an attempt to formulate the conditions of such 
relations. 

The justification for bringing the subject to this Society is 
that before the exile a large part of the history of Hebrew 
religion is concerned with either accepting or repelling ele- 
ments from other religions, and after the exile the relation- 
ship with Zoroastrianism presents one of the most intricate 
and interesting problems in the history of religion. 
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Borrowing between religions may take place under the 
following conditions of contact: 

1, When a weaker, smaller or younger religious community 
is immersed in a stronger, larger or older community. In 
that case, some measure of borrowing by the first almost 
always occurs. Examples are the early Hebrews among the 
Canaanites, the early Christians in the Greco-Roman community, 
Buddhism in China. 

2. When a religion, newly risen or newly migrant, absorbs 
members from other religions, the new members bring with 
them certain elements which are taken up by the adopted 
religion. Examples are Christmas and Easter customs in 
Europe, much of the philosophical background of Christianity, 
the worship of nats in Burmese Buddhism, the reverence of 
many of the welis and saints by Mohammedans in Palestine. 
Since, after the Hebrew nation was formed, there was little 
absorption of other peoples, this classification has little 
application in the Old Testament. Since the New Testament 
precedes any great influence of Gentile ideas upon Christianity, 
it has also little application in the New Testament. 

3, the opposite of 2. When a vigorous religion, newly 
risen or newly migrant, is aggressive for converts, the religion 
with which it competes borrows from it elements which seem 
valuable for religious education or influence. Illustrations 
abound in India, China and Japan. One of the most strik- 
ing cases in the world is in China, where Taoism borrowed 
temples, images, the monkish order, and many points of detail 
from Buddhism. A curious instance in our own day is the 
vogue, a few years ago, of faith healing in some of the 
orthodox churches, under the influence of certain well known 
healing cults. A much more interesting modern example is 
the Buddhist Sunday Schools, Buddhist Young Men’s Associ- 
ations, hymns, and other Christian institutions in Japan. 

4, When religions are in incidental, rather than intimate, 
contact. 

(a) Where a non-missionary religion is immersed in a 
| community of another religion. In such cases the religions 
are much more liable to run in parallel channels without 


7* 
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mingling; for example, the Jews in Christendom, the Parsees 
in India, the Mohammedans in China. Unconscious borrow- 
ing of minor matters may take place in the smaller religion; 
seldom is there borrowing in the larger, encircling religion. 
Here lies one of the most fascinating problems in religion: 
Did Buddhism in China borrow from the small group of 
Nestorian Christians domiciled in its midst? 

(b) Where religions are only incidentally in contact, through 
the media of travel, trade, general knowledge, or the contact 
of small communities of one religion with another, borrowing 
may take place from either side. The element borrowed 
must, however, make a definite appeal for a definite reason. 
In some way it must fill a need for which the borrowing 
religion has no adequate supply. This is the classification 
of most interest to the biblical student. It is the one into 
which falls the problem of borrowing between Judaism and 
Zoroastrianism, An incidental illustration of this class is 
the rosary in Christianity, probably ultimately derived from 
Buddhism. 

In all cases of suggested derivation of elements of one 
religion from another, we must always move the previous 
question; namely, just what were the relations between the 
two religions? Were they such that borrowing is to be 
expected? If not, were there special and definite reasons 
for the borrowing? Unless there were, the internal develop- 
ment of the religion should be studied with care, and the 
supposition of derivation from the other religion only used as 
a theory of last resort. 

More interesting still is the classification of elements 
borrowed between religions. 

A. Most prominently, ceremonials and cults; sacred places 
and sacred times; feasts and fasts. Here the Bible furnishes 
as good examples as any in history, in the agricultural feasts 
of the Hebrews taken from the Canaanites. When these 
shepherd tribes came in contact with the agricultural peoples, 
especially when they themselves became farmers, and had need 
to insure the fertility of their fields, the feasts of springtime 
and harvest lay at hand. They did not need to invent; 
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they could borrow, and borrow they did, seemingly with free- 
dom. Scarcely less apt as illustrations are the feasts of the 
Christian church, the ceremonies of Christmas and Easter 
and of saints’ days, taken over from the older religions. As 
to sacred places, the world is full of them, serving each gener- 
ation as it passes by in the pageant of history. Palestine 
itself abounds in such cults and sacred places, as was shown 
by Professor Curtiss twenty five years ago in his Primitive 
Semitic Religion Today. Sometimes the place is sacred to 
two or more religions at the same time, like the high places 
of Palestine, serving for sacrifice both to Jahveh and to Baal. 
In Ceylon, at the top of Adam’s Peak, is a depression in a 
rock which is the footprint of Siva to the Hindus, of Buddha 
to the Buddhists, and of Adam to the Mohammedans. The 
most abundant of all borrowing is that of matters connected 
with the cult. 

B. Closély connected with cult and ceremonial are social 
customs and what might properly be called educational 
methods; everything which makes religious nurture and pro- 
paganda, but which is not distinctly worship. Borrowing in 
this field is sometimes, but not always, under the influence 
of competition, as suggested in (3) above. Sometimes it is 
simply the imitation of an element of recognized value. In 
ancient Israel the feasts adopted from the agriculturalists 
were as valuable for what we should call religious education 
as for worship. Here should probably be placed the feast of 
Purim, not at first a part of worship, but from the beginning 
of value for impressing national ideals. 

C. Gods, heroes and spirits may be borrowed. The most 
amazing instance of this in history is the identification of 
Shinto gods with Buddhist bodhisattvas. Buddhism is ever 
an adept at such absorption of deities, for reasons which 
do not concern us here. Hinduism has also a record of 
borrowed gods. Old aboriginal gods of India were baptised 
into the Hindu pantheon without stint; as when Puliar, wor- 
shipped to this day among the Tamil people, is identified 
with the Hindu Genesa, son of Siva. Gods, however, are 
not borrowed as readily as ceremonies, A religion does not 
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simply annex any god on which it can lay its hands. If 
there is any question of doubt, a theory of borrowed gods 
must be ready to present specific reasons why such borrow- 
ing was probable. So far as I am aware, such reasons are 
evident in well authenticated cases; except where the shadows 
of the dawn of history obscure the facts concerned. 

Here lies the problem of the origin of Jahveh. Leaving 
that aside, the Hebrew religion, as represented by the writers 
of its literature, presents no such phenomena. It was not, 
in that sense, an assimilative religion. But the religion, as 
represented by the people who held it, had quite a different 
character. All the work of the prophets shows how eager 
the people were to borrow the gods of the peoples about. 
They did not give up the worship of Jahveh, but set the 
other gods by his side. The borrowing of the local Baals 
was most natural. If the Hebrew farmers wanted a good 
bean crop, they must propitiate the Lord of the land. By 
all the principles of the history of religion, the normal thing 
to do was to worship the Baals, thus adopting them into 
the national religion. A later wave of borrowing appears 
when the kings and courts of Israel and Judah brought in 
the worship of the Tyrian Baal. The vogue of that cult | 
cannot be explained wholly by the dominating personality of | 
Jezebel. The Baal and his worship appealed to the people. 
Without the prophets the tide would have run to the ab- 
sorption of this god into the religion. The position of 
Astarte in Israel seems to have been the same. There is no 
evidence that the refugees in Egypt, who so contemptuously 
scorned the protest of Jeremiah against their worship of the 
Queen of Heaven (Jer. 44 15-19), were prepared to abandon 
Jahveh. They only claimed the right to worship Astarte also. 

We commonly think of the religious problem of Israel as 
either Jahveh or other gods. So doubtless it was after the 
exile. Before that time it was not so much “either—or” as 
“hoth—and.” The foreign colonists of Samaria after the 
Assyrian captivity solved their problem in the natural way 
of the history of religion. “They feared Jahveh and served 
their own gods” (1 Kings 17 32). Among the Hebrews the 
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prophets interfered with the natural course of religious history 
by their insistence on the worship of Jahveh only. 

D. Abstract religious ideas. This is a field where the 
problem is much more difficult to handle than in any pre- 
viously mentioned. Especially difficult is it where the relations 
between religions are incidental rather than intimate, class 4 
of the previous classification. Synthetic religions are made 
from adopted ideas; like Gnosticism, so much of a conglomerate 
that it is impossible of analysis with our incomplete know- 
ledge; or Sikhism, compounded of Hinduism and Islam, or 
modern Theosophy, with its compound of Hindu, Buddhist 
and Christian ideas. But these present a different situation 
from that which makes the problem of borrowing. 

It is fair to say that in the borrowing of abstract ideas 
the burden of proof rests upon those who make the claim. 
First, there is much less of this than of the borrowing of 
rites and ceremonies, or even of gods. Second, under the 
influence of kindred circumstances the human mind evolves 
kindred ideas. The hope of a future life has probably been 
developed by more tribes than history can reckon. Nor will 
so abstract a thing as an idea or a theory easily pass from 
one religion to another. It is not like a cult which can be 
seen and imitated. An idea is part of a general atmosphere, 
not to be easily separated from it. 

Admittedly, then, the borrowing of ideas is not to be lightly 
assumed. The presumption is against it. It may occur when 
two religions are iu close and intimate contact, sharing the 
same general intellectual background, having a common body 
of fundamental principles to form a bridge over which the 
ideas may pass. Such was the case, for example, in the 
Buddhist influence upon Hinduism, and in the influence of 
Greek philosophy upon Christianity. It may also occur when 
the idea in question fills some conspicuously empty place. 
Thus Buddhism gave pictures of life after death to Taoism. 

Two of the most fascinating problems in this province are 
the questions of whether the doctrine of salvation by faith 
in certain sects of Japanese Buddhism is at all borrowed 
from Christianity, and of whether Judaism borrowed any of 
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its ideas from Zoroastrianism. There are four groups of 
ideas in Judaism which offer such likeness to Zoroastrianism 
as to raise the question of definite influence, if not of actual 
borrowing. They are (1) spirits, good and bad; (2) a chief 
spirit of evil, Satan or Angra Mainyu; (3) resurrection and 
immortality; (4) the pictures of a future Messianic time, the 
final outcome of world history. 

The resemblances are so many and so various that in 
no field of religious history is there a greater temptation to 
leap to the conclusion of borrowing, or at least, of extensive 
influence. There is, however, one element which bespeaks 
caution. It is that the relations of the two cultures, at least 
before the final fall of Jerusalem, during the period when 
Judaism was taking form, were of the kind described above 
as incidental rather than intimate (Class 4). Even during 
the Persian rule the relations were more remote than is 
usually found where actual transfer of ideas takes place. It 
is true that the attitude between the two nations was friendly 
rather than hostile. A feeling of sympathy is indicated by 
the fact that daily offerings were made in Jerusalem for the 
Persian government. But a friendly feeling hardly offers in 
itself ground for the borrowing of ideas, unless at the same 
time cultural contact is fairly close and intimate. It should 
require, then, strong evidence before the presumption of 
borrowing from Zoroastrianism can be assumed. 

Further questions must also be raised: 

1. Was there such need of the idea that it would be 
borrowed if not developed in the religion? 

2. Are there elements in the Hebrew religion from which 
the idea would naturally be evolved? 

3. Do the germs of the idea exist in the Hebrew religion 
before contact with the Persian religion? 

4, Could the idea, if borrowed, have come from other than 
Persian sources; from Babylonian, Egyptian or Greek? 

5. Can we be sure that the Zoroastrian conception antedates 
its appearance in Judaism? 

The last question is in reality first. Many of the resemblances, 
and for the most part the closest resemblances, come to us 
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from the Pehlavi writings, much later than the formation of 
Judaism. The ideas must be earlier than the present writings 
which record them, but whether enough earlier to antedate their 
appearance in Judaism must sometimes be at least doubtful. 

The conception of Satan forms a good illustration of some 
of the principles cited above. The idea itself is a clear case 
of Hebrew development. The oft noted resemblance to Angra 
Mainyu is a pseudo-resemblance, not a real likeness. The evil 
principle of Zoroastrianism first appears in the Gathic hymns. 
This is early enough to have formed the basis of the Hebrew 
Satan; but the Persian figure is an abstract force, seemingly 
not even personified (Yasna 30:3). Satan appears first in 
Hebrew literature in a pictorial, anthropomorphic form, as an 
accuser (Zech. 3 1f.; Job 16ff.). Angra Mainyu has a cosmic 
relation. He creates evil (Vendidad 1:1, 4—10). Satan creates 
nothing. Angra Mainyu is a force independent of and opposed 
to Ahura. Satan is at first a member of Jahveh’s court. His 
elevation to a hostile power of evil can be explained by Jewish 
conceptions of the holiness of Jahveh, without the need of 
borrowing from Zoroastrianism. 

Both religions, when they faced the question of the ultimate 
end of the present world, were confronted with the problem 
of what to do at last with this force of evil, now become as 
personal in the Persian as in the Hebrew religion. The answer 
of Judaism is found as a detail of the apocalyptic picture. 
Satan and his hosts will be overcome. The four chief angels 
will cast them into a burning furnace (Enoch 546). Satan 
shall be cast into a lake of fire and brimstone and be tormented 
forever and ever (Rev. 20 10). So Angra Mainyu. In the 
final conflict “the evil doing Angra Mainyu bows and flees, 
becoming powerless” (Zemyad Yast 16:96; S. B. E. 23:308). 
Many other expressions of the same general idea are found, 
but whether any of them are early enough to make a basis 
for the Jewish idea is a matter for detailed study to determine. 

This paper only tries to offer certain principles working 
in the history of religion. If it has illustrated some of the 
conditions under which borrowing between religions takes 
place, it has served its purpose. 
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A TRADITION CURRENT 
IN THE THIRD CENTURY B.C. 


CRANSTON EARL GODDARD 
SHEFFIELD, ILLINOIS 


N the year 1923, Mr. C. J. Gadd, assistant in the depart- 

ment of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities at the British 
Museum, discovered a portion of the Babylonian Chronicle 
between the tenth and the seventeenth years of Nabopolassar 
(616—609 B. C.). Mr. Gadd has translated the tablet (no. 21, 
901) and with transliteration and notes has given us the 
results of his find in a book entitled “The Fall of Nineveh.” 
It is fairly certain from this Chronicle, in spite of its mutilated 
character, that Nineveh fell not in 607 B. C., as hitherto held, 
but in 612. From the evidence of this new find Pharaoh- 
necoh of Egypt is seen to be in league with Assyria. Those 
who wrote on the subject in 19241 were led to believe that 
the Chronicle was a direct contradiction of II Kings 23 29, 
which in the Revised Version reads: “In his (Josiah’s) days 
Pharaoh-necoh king of Egypt went up against the king of 
Assyria.” But the preposition Sy has several meanings, one 
of which is “on behalf of.” In fact, Brown, Driver and Briggs 
cite “against” as their last meaning for the word. Therefore, 
II Kings 2329 could very well read: “In his days Pharaoh- 
necoh king of Egypt went up on behalf of the king of 
Assyria.” 

We have here another discovery that throws new light 
upon the international relations of the period, not before 


1 Welch, Ex. Times, Jan. 1924, p. 170ff.; Allis, Princeton Review, 
July 1924, p. 4641. 
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understood nor suspected. One is only sorry that the Chronicle 
stopped a half-dozen years short of a very interesting situation. 
What happened between 609 B.C. (which is the end of the 
tablet) and 605 B.C. (the defeat of Necho at Carchemish) 
we do not know, but there is evidence that something did 
occur. It is our opinion that there is yet more light to break 
upon these dark years and we venture the suggestion that we 
possess even now the substructure of our future knowledge 
in what we may be pleased to call tradition. For instance, 
there was unquestionably a tradition current in the third 
century before our era that Nebuchadrezzar of Babylon had 
come to Judea some time before history concedes that he did 
come. So stated the author of the Book of Daniel sometime 
in the second or third century (Dn. 11). A seeming echo of 
the same tradition is II Chronicles 36 6-7, although the 
Chronicler gives no date. Berossus (a Chaldee historian and 
priest at Babylon c. 260 B.C.) also gives us an account of 
an expedition by Nebuchadrezzar made just prior to his father’s 
death. He writes as follows: 

“When his father Nebuchodonosor (Nabopolassar) heard that the 
governor whom he had set over Egypt and the places about Celesyria 
and Phoenicia had revolted from him, while he was not himself able 
any longer to undergo the hardships (of war), he committed to his 
son Nebuchadnezzar, who was still but a youth, some parts of his 
army, and sent them against them. So when Nebuchadnezzar had 
given battle and fought with the rebel, he beat him, and reduced the 
country from under his subjection, and made it a branch of his own 
kingdom; but about that time it happened that his father Nebucho- 
donosor (Nabopolassar) fell ill, and ended his life in the city of Babylon, 
when he had reigned twenty-one years; and when he was made sensible, 
as he was in a little while, that his father Nebuchodonosor (Nabopo- 
lassar) was dead, and having settled the affairs of Egypt and the other 
countries, as also those that concerned the “captive jews” and 
Phoenicians and Syrians and those of the Egyptian nations, and 
having committed the conveyance of them to Babylon to certain of 
his friends, together with the provisions, he went himself hastily, 
accompanied with a few others, over the desert, and came to Babylon. 
So he took upon him the management of public affairs and of the 
kingdom, which had been kept for him by one that was the principal 
of the Chaldeans, and he received the entire dominions of his father, 


and appointed that WHEN THE CAPTIVES CAME they should be 
placed as colonies...” 
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It is true that Berossus does not definitely mention a siege 
of Jerusalem or that the Babylonian Crown Prince had even 
gone to Judah, but the implications are significant. Jewish 
captives had somewhere been taken. Nebuchadrezzar himself 
hastens across the desert to his dead father. He was, quite 
probably, far south of Carchemish and much to the west of 
the river banks. It is not our purpose, however, to press any 
of Berossus’ details, but it is our opinion that he has given us 
a reference to the same tradition mentioned by the Chronicler 
and the author of Daniel. 

We believe also that it is possible to demonstrate that 
Berossus refers to the same year that the author of Daniel 
makes so bold to mention, i. e., the third year of Jehoiakim. 
If Jeremiah? is correct in equating the fourth year of Jehoiakim 
with the first year of Nebuchadrezzar, then Nabopolassar died 
before the fourth year of Jehoiakim, probably the latter part 
of the third, or possibly in the very first part of the fourth. 
It must be remembered that according to the Babylonian 
custom of computation, the king’s reign did not officially 
commence until the New Year following his accession. For 
instance, the first contract tablet of Nebuchadrezzar’s reign 
known to us at present is dated the 14th of Tammuz (July) 
in his accession year.* His first year is not mentioned until 
the following Nisan (April), which is the Babylonian New 
Year. Thus their calendar dates from spring to spring. The 
Jewish calendar, on the other hand, dates probably from 
autumn to autumn, starting with the month Tishri. If Tammuz 14 
is the correct accession date of Nebuchadrezzar, then there 
were eight months and a half before his real first year would 
commence. But in the meantime, some six months before, in 
the month of Tishri, the Jewish year had commenced; therefore, 
although the first year of Nebuchadrezzar overlaps six months 
of the fourth year of Jehoiakim, Nebuchadrezzar really took 
the throne two months and a half before the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim had begun. Therefore, it was in the third year of 


2 Jer. 25 1. 
3 See KB. iv. p. 181, 
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Jehoiakim that Nabopolassar died, thus calling Nebuchadrezzar 
home to assume the throne. Daniel merely states that in “the 
third year of the reign of Jehoiakim king of Judah, came 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, unto Jerusalem, and 
besieged it.” 

It is not impossible, therefore, to demonstrate that Berossus 
refers to an event that took place in the third year of Jehoi- 
akim. This event is not to be confused with that recorded 
by Josephus himself. The latter happened after the death of 
Nabopolassar, and therefore in the fourth year of Jehoiakim. 
Of the battle of Carchemish Josephus wrote: 


“Now in the fourth year of the reign of Jehoiakim, one whose 
name was Nebuchadnezzar took the government over the Babylonians, 
who at the same time went up with a great army to the city Carchemish, 
which was on the Euphrates, upon a resolution he had taken to fight 
with Neco, king of Egypt, under whom all Syria then was.” After he 
had defeated Neco, “he passed over the Euphrates, and took all Syria, 
as far as Palestine, excepting Judea.” 4 


Jeremiah also agrees with Josephus as to the date of this 
battle. In chapter 46 he begins: “The word of Jehovah 
which came to Jeremiah the Prophet concerning the nations. 
Of Egypt: concerning the army of Pharaoh-neco, king of 
Egypt, which was by the river Euphrates in Carchemish, 
which Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, smote in the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim, the son of Josiah, king of Judah.” It is 
our contention that the battle of Carchemish took place after 
the death of Nabopolassar, either in the latter part of 
Nebuchadrezzar’s “accession year” or in the first official year 
itself, and that the campaign Berossus mentions is one that 
took place even before his accession year. 

The present writer is not of course ignorant of previous 
arguments of scholars, e. g. those of Professor Driver, who 
has said: “The terms in which Jeremiah speaks not only in 
the fourth year of Jehoiakim (25 9ff.), but also in his fifth 
year (36 29), seem to imply that a Chaldaean invasion of 
Judah was still in the future and that Jehoiakim had not 


4 Antiquities, X. vi. 1; cf. Jer. 25 9-11; 18-26; 46 a5f.; 2 K. 247. 
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already, in his third year, fallen into Nebuchadnezzar’s hands.”® 
But this does not necessarily follow. One thing is certain— 
Jeremiah did not prophesy without reason. There is, in fact, 
very little prophecy in the old Testament in the sense of 
forecasting out and out. There is usually some reasonable 
background for a prophecy, and in this case, the movements 
of Nebuchadrezzar were in themselves suggestive enough. In 
his first year (604 B.C.), it is true, he defeated Necho at 
Carchemish. The conqueror loomed upon the horizon. But 
is there anything in any of the utterances of the Prophet 
that would contradict the assumption that Nebuchadrezzar 
had previously been to Jerusalem? On the other hand, he 
speaks quite naturally of an event that might occur again. 
As a matter of fact, it did not occur until 596 B. C., and 
through the intervening years Jeremiah thundered forth his 
warnings. Can it be that there is more history back of those 
warnings than we have hitherto known? 

This much may be said in conclusion. A forecast is no 
more history than a tradition, but either one may become 
history over night. And if it is true, as it is, that Jeremiah’s 
forecast came true, it is also true that this third century 
tradition, put forth by probably three contemporaries, may 
some day be established as true, not in the details of these 
three utterances necessarily, but in the essence and spirit of 
the tradition itself. 


5 Cambridge Bible, p. 2. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING IN THE 
PRE-EXILIC PROPHETS 


LEWIS BAYLES PATON 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


I. THE ANCIENT THEORY THAT ALL SUFFERING 
IS PUNISHMENT 


a. Statement of the Theory.—The earliest theory held 
by ancient Israel in regard to the meaning of suffering was 
that it was invariably the punishment of sin. Adam and Eve 


were banished from Eden because they disobeyed the divine 
command. Cain was cursed for killing his brother. Men 
were destroyed by the flood because of their wickedness.* 
Sodom was overthrown on account of its iniquity. Whenever 
disaster befell the nation or individuals, it was never thought 
that this was accidental, or that it was inflicted arbitrarily 
by Yahweh, but always that it was sent in punishment for 
sin; and inquiry was made through priest or prophet to ascer- 
tain the cause of the divine displeasure. Thus the defeat at 
Ai was found to be due to the fact that Achan had violated 
the ban. The failure of Saul to obtain a favorable oracle 
was because Jonathan had broken the tabu on food.® The 
pestilence that visited Jerusalem was in consequence of David's 
numbering of the people.’ The famine in the days of David 
was a punishment for Saul’s killing the Gibeonites.S 

To those who kept his commandments Yahweh promised 


1 Gen, 3 16-22. 2 Gen. 4 11-15. 3 Gen. 6 5-8. 
4 Gen. 18 20 f.; 19 24, etc. 5 Jos. 711 f. 6 1 Sam. 14 se ff. 
7 2Sam. 24 15. 8 2 Sam. 211. 
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that their days should be long upon the land which He, their 
God, gave them; that their bread and their water should be 
blessed, that sickness should be kept away from them, that 
none should cast their young or be barren, that all their 
enemies should be defeated before them, and that their borders 
should be widely extended.° ‘Those who broke Yahweh’s 
commandments were punished with sudden death, with loss of 
children and property, with sickness, misfortune, and invasion 
by enemies.° The uniform assumption of the old Hebrew 
religion was, that the good always prosper, and that the bad 
always suffer. “Be good, and you will be happy; be bad and 
you will be unhappy;” were regarded as maxims of unfailing 
validity. The natural corollary of this doctrine was, that 
prosperity is the measure of goodness. If a man succeeded in 
all his undertakings, he must be well pleasing to God. If, on 
the other hand, he encountered adversity, he must be a great 
sinner. 

b. Difficulties in the Way of the Penal Theory of 
Suffering. — 1. Difficulties that Arose from the Sufferings of 
the Good. — Under the simple conditions of early Hebrew 
society it probably held true in the majority of cases, that 
righteousness was rewarded with prosperity, and wickedness 
was punished with adversity; still, even in antiquity, there 
must have been numerous exceptions that challenged the 
correctness of this ancient theory of retribution. Abraham and 
Isaac sinned against Pharaoh and Abimelech; yet Pharaoh and 
Abimelech suffered, while the patriarchs flourished™ Jacob 
defrauded his brother Esau, yet Jacob won the birthright, 
and succeeded in all his undertakings.!? Modern criticism holds 
that the story of Job’s righteousness and his sufferings in the 
prose prologue and the epilogue of the Book of Job is an 
older folk-tale that has been taken up by the author of the 
book as a basis for his poem. Ezekiel, who lived before the 
author of Job, must have known this tale, for he mentions 


9 Ex. 20 12; 23 25-31. 
10 Gen. 38 7ff.; 1 Sam. 6 19ff.; 25 39; 2 Sam. 6 eff.; Jud. 9 s6f. 
1 Gen. 12 17; 203, 12 Gen, 27. 
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Job along with Noah and Daniel as a worthy of ancient 
times.1* James 511 may allude to this rather than to the 
canonical Job, and this legend is found in other Oriental 
literature. If this be true, then the problem of the suffering 
of the righteous as exemplified in the case of Job was already 
familiar to Israel in pre-prophetic times. 

2. Difficulties that Arose from the New Social Order. — 
In the period of the monarchy the simple agricultural life of 
early Israel gave place to a complicated commercial and 
industrial civilization. Wealth was vastly increased, but it was 
most unequally distributed. A small group of unscrupulous 
capitalists, who regarded neither God nor man, amassed great 
riches by injustice, robbery, and exploitation of the peasantry. 
They lived in luxury and licence, while the poor suffered ever 
increasing hardships, although frequently they were more 
righteous than their oppressors. The prophets of the eighth 
century B. C. faced the undeniable facts, that in their days 
the wicked flourished and the righteous languished. These 
facts were hard to reconcile with the ancestral dogma that 
| suffering is always the punishment of sin. 

3. Difficulties that Arose from the Political Situation. — 
From 745 B.C. to the fall of Jerusalem in 586 B.C. Israel 
was wasted by the terrible Assyrian and Babylonian invasions. 
In these the righteous and the wicked suffered alike. The 
good king Hezekiah endured the horrors of the Assyrian wars 
and the siege of Jerusalem in 701. In 734 Tiglath-Pileser TV 
carried into captivity the people of Gilead, Galilee, and 
Naphtali. In 722, after the fall of Samaria, Sargon made a 
second deportation. In 596 Nebuchadrezzar carried away 
King Jehoiachin and a large body of Judeans. A second 
captivity of Judah was made in 586, and a third in 581.% 

In these deportations only the upper classes were taken: royal 
| family, officials, warriors, priests, prophets, and skilled artisans. 
These were not sinners above others; on the contrary, they 


13 Ezek. 14 14, a0. 
14 See Internat. Crit. Com., Job, pp. XXv-xxvi. 
15 2 Ki, 18—19; 15 29; 17 6; 24 14-16; 2511; Jer. 52 28-30. 
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included many of the nation’s noblest characters. Such national 
catastrophes could not fail to raise doubts in regard to the 
correctness of the penal theory of suffering. 

4. Difficulties that Arose from the Sufferings of the 
Prophets. — Even the early prophets who preceded Amos had 
sometimes to endure persecution. Tradition related that Israel 
repeatedly rebelled against Moses, and that he was constrained 
to cry out: “I am not able to bear all this people alone, 
because it is too heavy for me; and if thou deal thus with me, 
kill me, I pray thee, out of hand, if I have found favor in thy 
sight, and let me not see my wretchedness.”'* Samuel com- 
plained that Israel had rejected him.” Ahab and Jezebel 
slew the prophets of Yahweh,’ and attempted to capture 
Elijah.” Ahab hated Micaiah because he prophesied evil 
to him.” 

The writing prophets of the eighth and of the seventh 
centuries B,. C. were conspicuous for their sufferings. They 
were hated by the nation, persecuted by the authorities, and 
opposed by the false prophets. Several of them met martyr- 
deaths. 

Amos agonized over the message of doom that he was sent 
to preach, and over the unbelief of the nation.2! He complained 
that the Israelites had always commanded the prophets not 
to prophesy,” that they hated one who reproved in the gate, 
and abhorred one who spoke uprightly;®* and that one who 
was prudent would keep silence in such a time.* He was 
denounced as a traitor to King Jeroboam II by Amaziah, 
the high priest; and was forcibly ejected from Bethel.® 

Hosea bore the misery and shame of the infidelity of a 
wife whom he deeply loved,” and his denunciations seem to 
indicate that he too suffered from the hostility of the priests, 
the prophets, and the nation.” 

Isaiah grieved at the sinfulness of Judah, and at its 


16 Ex. 32 7-10; Num. 11 1-11, 14-15; 16. 17 1 Sam. 8 4-8. 

18 1 Ki, 18 4, 13; 19 10, 14. 19 1 Ki. 18 10, 17; 19 2, 10, 14; 21 20. 
20 1 Ki. 228, 2 Am. 51-2; 7 2, 5. 22 Am. 2129. 

23 Am, 5 10. 2 Am. 5 13. 25 Am. 7 10-17. 

2 Hos. 1—3. 27 Hos. 4 4-10; 7 7-9, 
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impending ruin.” He suffered also because of the hardness 
of heart that made the nation incapable of heeding kis 
warning.” “Jt is a rebellious people, lying children, children 
that will not hear the teaching of Yahweh: which say to the 
seers, See not; and to the prophets, Prophesy not.”*° He 
declared that Judah was not satisfied with wearing out the 
patience of the prophets, but was determined to wear out 
God’s patience also.*' An ancient tradition says that Isaiah 
was slain by King Manasseh, and this is alluded to in Heb. 11 37. 
“They were sawn asunder.” 

Micah says of the people of his day: “Prophesy not, they 
cry, Thy revilings never cease. No disaster can overtake the 
house of Jacob. Is Yahweh’s temper quick, and does he act 
thus? Are not his words kind to Israel? ..... The prophet 
for such a people as this is some empty fellow and liar, who 
prophesies of wine and strong drink.”*? Micah was opposed 
by false prophets, who cried, “Peace,” when they were well fed.** 

King Manasseh instituted a fierce persecution of the reforming 
prophets and their adherents. The Books of Kings and of 
| Jeremiah record that he “shed innocent blood very much, till 
he had filled Jerusalem from one end to the other.”"* A 
lament of the prophetical party from this time of persecution 
is perhaps found in Mic. 7 1-10. 

Jeremiah was the typical sufferer among the Prophets. The 
sin of his people distressed him so deeply that it seemed at 
times as if he could endure it no longer. “Oh that I had in 
the wilderness a wayfarer’s lodge! Then would I leave my 
people, and go from them! For they be all adulterers, a gang 
of traitors. And they bend their tongue like a bow for false- 
hood; and they are grown strong in the land, but not for 
truth; for they proceed from evil to evil.”* 

His message of the inevitable doom of Judah was a con- 
stant torture to Jeremiah.** “O my seal, my soul! I writhe! 
Oh the walls of my heart! My heart is moaning! I cannot 


28 Isa. 6 5, 9-11. 29 Isa. 6 of.; 28 7-10; 29 9-12, 18; 323. 
30 Tsa. 30 9-13. 31 Tsa. 7 13. 32 Mic. 2 6-7, 11. 
33 Mic. 3 5-7, 11. 34 2 Ki. 21 16; Jer. 224; 154, 

35 Jer. 9 2-6; 23 9-11. 36 Jer. 110b; 4 10-18. 
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hold my peace, for I hear the blare of trumpets and the 
battle-cry. Crash upon crash is announced, for the whole 
country is ruined, our tents are laid low in a second, our 
curtains torn down in a second!” “My sorrow is past healing, 
my heart is sick within me.”*’ “Look at my poor people, 
moaning far and wide....Is Yahweh not in Sion? Has her 
King left her? Summer is over, the harvest is ended—with 
nothing to keep us alive. My poor people, they are broken, 
and I am broken-hearted; I go a-mourning, seized with 
dismay Oh that my head were waters, mine eyes a 
fount ot tears, that I might weep all day and night for the 
slain of my poor people!” ** 

Jeremiah also suffered keenly through the unwillingness of 
the nation to receive his message. “Stand at the cross-roads, 
said Yahweh, and look for the old path, ask for the good 
road and take it, so shall ye be safe and prosper. But they 
said, We will not take it. I posted sentinels for them, I 
bade them listen to the trumpet-blast; they said, We will not 
listen.” °° 

Throughout his entire ministry Jeremiah was exposed to the { 
fierce opposition of the professional prophets, who derided his 
message, and who prophesied, “Peace, peace, when there was 
no peace.” 4° 

The nation and its rulers were not satisfied with merely 
rejecting Jeremiah’s teaching; they also resorted to active 
persecution. At the time of his call, Jeremiah was told: 
“Behold, I have made thee this day a fortified city, and an 
iron pillar, and brazen walls against the whole land, against 
the kings of Judah, against the princes thereof, against the 
priests thereof, and against the people of the land. And they 
shall fight against thee.”* 

Jeremiah’s own kinsmen of the priestly town of Anathoth 
were among his bitterest enemies. “I was like a trustful lamb, 
led out to be slaughtered; I knew not their plot, to cut me 


37 Jer. 4 19-29. 38 Jer. 8 1s—91; cf. 13 17; 14 17-18; 17 16. 
39 Jer. 6 16-17; cf. 610; 17 15; 1818; 25 8-7; 36 20-25. 
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down in my full bloom, to cut me off out of the land of the 
living, that my very name might be forgotten.”‘? When 
Jeremiah announced the destruction of the Temple, the priests 
and the prophets declared him worthy of death, but the civil 
authorities and the people rescued him by appealing to the 
precedent of Hezekiah’s toleration of Micah, when he had 
brought a similar message.“* When Jeremiah sent Baruch to 
read in the Temple the roll in which he had gathered all his 
utterances during the previous twenty years, “then said the 
officials unto Baruch, Go, hide thee, thou and Jeremiah.” 
| King Jehoiakim then burnt the roll, and sent officers to arrest 
Jeremiah and Baruch, “but Yahweh hid them.” After 
Jeremiah had proclaimed in the Temple the impending 
destruction of Jerusalem, he was arrested by the chief officer 
| of the Temple, and put into the stocks for the night.© When 
he attempted to leave the city at the time of the raising of 
Nebuchadrezzar’s siege, he was apprehended on the charge of 
deserting to the Babylonians, and was cast into prison for a 
long time.‘ His persistent declaration that safety lay only 
in deserting to the Babylonians, led to his being cast into a 
| miry dungeon, where he would certainly have perished, but 
for the friendly intervention of an Ethiopian eunuch.” He 
was carried away to Egypt by certain fugitives before the 
wrath of Nebuchadrezzar.“* In Egypt he experienced the 
| same persecution at the hands of his fellow-exiles that he had 
endured in Judea, and tradition records that he was stoned 
to death by his compatriots in Egypt.” 

So constant and so fierce was his persecution, that Jere- 
miah was constrained to cry out: “Alas, my mother! thou 
hast borne me to contend and to quarrel with all the land! 
I never lent, I never borrowed money, and yet all curse 
me.” °° 

“Now all day long I am a laughing-stock; men all deride 
me. Whenever I speak they mock, and they ill-treat me; for 


42 Jer. 11 18-21; 12 5-6. 43 Jer 26 7-19. 44 Jer. 36. 
45 Jer. 20 1-3. 46 Jer. 37 11-21. 47 Jer. 38 4-13. 
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uttering Yahweh’s word, day after day I am taunted and 
insulted At every turn [ am in terror, for I hear many 
whispering, Denounce him! Let us denounce him! My friends 
are on the watch for a false step; Perhaps, they whisper, he 
will make a slip; and then we have him, then for our revenge.”®! 
On one occasion at least his depression was so deep that he 
lamented that he had ever been born.*? 

In view of all these hardships, it is not surprising that 
Jeremiah shrank from his prophetic ministry, and would have 
laid it down, had it not been for an inner divine compulsion 
which forced him to continue, in spite of all opposition. “O 
Yahweh, thou didst beguile me, and I let myself be beguiled; 
thou wast too strong for me, thou hast prevailed.” “If I say, 
I will not mention it, I will not speak in his name any more; 
then I feel within me as it were a fire that burns my very being. 
I am tired of this, so tired I cannot bear it any longer.” 

In addition to all his other troubles, Jeremiah led a singu- 
larly lonely life. By special divine command he remained un- 
married, and he was also forbidden to share in the life of his 
fellow-citizens. “Thus saith Yahweh, Enter not into the house 
of mourning, neither go to lament, neither bemoan them; for 
I have taken away my peace from this people 
thou shalt not go into the house of feasting, to sit with them, 
to eat and to drink.” “Therefore, I sat not in the assembly 
of them that make merry, nor rejoiced: I sat alone because 
of thy hand, for thou hast filled me with indignation.” He 
seems to have had no intimate friends nor disciples, except 
his faithful secretary Baruch, who shared in all his hardships,®® 
and to whom Jeremiah could promise only that he should 
escape with his life.* 

Another prophet, Uriah, a contemporary of Jeremiah, who 
preached the same message of doom, was brought back from 
Egypt by King Jehoiakim, and put to death.” 


5t Jer. 20 7, 8, 10. 52 Jer. 20 14-18. 
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Ezekiel was one of the exiles carried away with King 
Jehoiachin in 596. He suffered from a paralysis that rendered 
him speechless, and deprived him of the use of his limbs. So 
helpless was he, that he was obliged to resort to symbolic 
actions in order to convey his message.*® His wife died sud- 
denly while he was still an invalid. Like his predecessors, 
he endured the hatred and opposition of his fellow-countrymen, 
and of a large and influential group of false prophets.” 

From the point of view of the ancient religion of Israel, 
the Prophets were great sinners, because they suffered so 
terribly; but their consciences assured them that they were 
guiltless. Amos knew that he “spoke uprightly.”® Isaiah 
knew that his lips had been touched with fire from the 
heavenly altar, and that Yahweh had said to him: “Thine 
iniquity is taken away, and thy sin forgiven.” Micah knew 
that he was full of power by the Spirit of Yahweh, and of 
justice, and of might, to declare unto Jacob his transgression, 
and to Israel his sin.* Jeremiah in particular was keenly 
conscious of his innocence. “A men to their curses, O Yahweh, 
if I be to blame; if I never besought thee in the time of their 
trouble and straits, for the good of my foes.” “Shall evil be 
recompensed for good? For they have digged a pit for 
my life.” 

The Prophets were confident that Yahweh approved their 
conduct. At the beginning of Jeremiah’s ministry he was 
assured: “Be not afraid because of them, for I am with thee 
to deliver thee,”*’ and this consolation was repeated at various 
times in his later career: “I will make thee unto this people 
a fenced brazen wall; and they shall fight against thee, but 
they shall not prevail against thee; for I am with thee to save 
thee, and to deliver thee, saith Yahweh” **—an assurance which 
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called forth from Jeremiah the joyous exclamation: “O Yahweh 
my stronghold, and my refuge in the day of affliction.” 

The Prophets are so sure of their righteousness that they 
appeal to Yahweh to vindicate them. Thus Micah at the time 
of Manasseh’s persecution prays: “But as for me, I will look 
unto Yahweh; I will wait for the God of my salvation: my 
God will hear me. Rejoice not against me, O mine enemy: 
when I fall, I shall arise; when I sit in darkness, Yahweh 
will be a light unto me.””° Jeremiah also prays: “O Yahweh, 
thou knowest: remember me, and visit me, and avenge me of 
my persecutors; take me not away in thy longsuffering.” “O 
Yahweh Sebaoth, that judgest righteously, that triest the reins 
and the heart, let me see thy vengeance on them, for unto 
thee have I revealed my cause.” 

The Prophets are so certain that they are right, that they 
do not hesitate to invoke fearful curses upon their enemies. 
These are so frequent and so familiar, that they do not call 
for further elaboration.” 

And yet, in spite of their righteousness, and in spite of 
their consciousness of God’s approval, the Prophets continued 
to suffer. When Jeremiah begged the Lord to deliver him, 
the only answer was that he must endure still greater 
hardships: “If thou hast run with men on foot, and they 
have tired thee out, then how canst thou keep up with horses? 
If thou takest cover in a land of peace, then what wilt thou 
do in the jungle of Jordan?”” 

This persistence of suffering in spite of righteousness could 
not fail to raise in the minds of the Prophets difficult questions 
in regard to the justice of God’s government of the world. 
At the time when the men of Anathoth were plotting against 
his life, Jeremiah inquired: “Righteous art thou O Yahweh, 
when I plead with thee; yet would I reason the cause with 
thee: wherefore doth the way of the wicked prosper? wherefore 
are all they at ease that deal very treacherously? Thou hast 
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planted them, yea, they have taken root; they grow, yea, they 
bring forth fruit. Thou art near in their mouth, and far from 
their reins.” 

In the eventful year 605 B.C., when Nebuchadrezzar defeated 
Pharaoh Necoh at Carchemish, and made Babylon the mistress 
of the world, Habakkuk challenged Yahweh to explain to 
him the meaning of the affliction of the righteous. “O Yahweh, 
how long shall I cry, and thou wilt not hear? I cry out 
unto thee of violence, and thou wilt not save 
wicked doth compass about the righteous; therefore justice 
goeth forth perverted.”” The Lord answered him, that the 
Babylonians were coming to punish the oppressors in Judah;” 
but this did not satisfy the prophet. He did not see the 
justice of giving the Babylonians victory, when they were 
wickeder than the sinners in Judah whom they overthrew. 
“Thou that art of purer eyes than to behold evil, and that 
canst not look on perverseness, wherefore lookest thou upon 
them that deal treacherously, and holdest thy peace when the 
wicked swalloweth up the man that is more righteous than 
he?””? This was the first time in the history of Israel that 
a prophet dared to question the justice of the divine rule, 
and to demand of Yahweh an explanation of his doings. 


Il. THE THEORY OF DELAYED RETRIBUTION 


To meet the difficulties in the way of the theory that all 
suffering is punishment, another supplementary theory was 
devised by the early Hebrews, namely, that the divine retribu- 
tion may be delayed, but that sooner or later it will surely 
come. The righteous sufferer will be restored to prosperity 
before he dies, and the wicked will not live out his days, nor 
come to his grave in peace. “Fret not thyself because of evil 
doers, neither be thou envious of them that work unrighteousness, 
for they shall soon be cut down like the grass, and wither as 
the green herb.”” 
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Many years elapsed before Joseph’s brethren were punished 
for selling him into slavery; but after Benjamin was arrested, 
they were forced to confess, “God hath found out our in- 
iquity.””° Abimelech’s murder of his brothers went long 
unavenged; he made himself king, and seemed to prosper; 
but eventually he was killed by a millstone cast by a woman. 
“Thus,” says the historian, “God requited the wickedness of 
Abimelech which he did unto his father in slaying his seventy 
brethren.”® The folk-tale in the epilogue of the Book of Job 
narrates how Job was ultimately vindicated by being restored 
to health, and receiving twice as many sheep, camels, oxen, 
and she-asses as he had owned at first, and an equal number 
of sons and daughters." 

The theory of delayed retribution was, however, not always 
applicable, because unfortunately people often died before they 
received the reward of their virtue. Abel’s sacrifice was accept- 
able to Yahweh, yet he missed his reward because he was 
slain by his brother.*? Jephthah’s daughter was guilty of no 
sin, and showed a beautiful spirit of devotion to her father, 
yet she had to die in her maidenhood in fulfilment of her 
father’s vow.** In all cases where the innocent, like the sons 
of Gideon, or Naboth, met violent deaths at the hands of 
tyrants, it was impossible for them ever to be vindicated. The 
good king Josiah, who carried through the Deuteronomic 
reformation, was slain in battle at the age of thirty-eight, 
without receiving any reward for his righteousness. On the 
other hand, the wicked Manasseh, who did his best to turn 
Judah back to heathenism, and who shed much innocent blood 
in Jerusalem, reigned in prosperity for fifty-five years—the 
longest reign of all the kings of Judah—and came to his 
grave in peace in a good old age.* The contrast between 
the fates of Manasseh and Josiah led the common people to 
think that Manasseh was right and Josiah was wrong, and 
to react against Josiah’s reformation.** This apparent break- 
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down of Yahweh’s justice caused the prophets of the period 
no little distress.* 

If there had been any belief in retribution beyond the 
grave, the reward of the righteous and the punishment of the 
wicked might have been projected into the world to come, and 
might have been regarded as extreme instances of delayed 
retribution; but no such conception of immortality existed in 
pre-exilic Israel that belief in retribution in a future life was 
possible. Spirits of the dead went down to Sheol, where they 
led a shadowy, colorless existence that could hardly be called 
life. The tendency of the prophetic teaching was to strip the 
dead of all attributes of knowledge, memory, and feeling, and 
to conceive of Sheol as the eternal sleep. Sheol was a foreign 
land, presided over by its own gods; and over its borders 
Yahweh never passed to exert his authority. Since Sheol 
stood outside of the rule of Yahweh, and since the dead were 
incapable of remembering their lives on earth, or of experi- 
encing pleasure or pain; rewards or punishments in the world 
to come were, of course, impossible. The only distinction in 
the fate of the dead depended upon their burial. Lack of 
burial prevented rest in Sheol, and lack of burial in the 
family tomb excluded one from the society of one’s relatives; 
but there is no trace in the whole Old Testament of a division 
of the dead on the basis of character. The sinner is threatened 
with Sheol as a punishment, but never with a particular 
section of Sheol. The righteous Samuel says to the wicked 
Saul, who has been rejected by Yahweh, “Tomorrow shalt 
thou and thy sons be with me.” 


Ill. THE THEORY OF COLLECTIVE RETRIBUTION 


In view of the difficulties in the way of the theory of 
delayed retribution, still another supplementary theory became 
necessary to bolster up the traditional doctrine that all suffering 
is punishment, namely, that the rewards or the punishments 
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of individuals might be allotted to the groups to which they 
belonged. The early Hebrews brought with them into Canaan 
as an inheritance from primitive Semitic times a strong sense 
of the solidarity of the family and of the clan. Tribes were 
spoken of in the singular as Israel, Moab, Ammon; and the 
identity of the individual was lost in the group. The logical 
corollary of this conception was the assumption of collective 
responsibility for the sins of individuals. Saul sought to kill 
David's relatives on his account,® and annihilated the clan 
of Ahimelech the priest because he had befriended David. 
David proposed to cut off the entire family of Nabal because 
of the insolence of the head of the house. *! The seven sons 
of Saul were hanged because of his attack on the Gibeonites. ” 
The sons of Naboth were slain with him.® 

It seemed eminently natural, accordingly, that Yahweh 
should deal with the group rather than the individual; and 
should bring the punishment of the sinner, or the reward of 
the righteous, upon his family, his clan, or his nation, rather 
than upon himself. Yahweh “visited the penalty of the fathers 
upon the children, upon the third and upon the fourth 
generation of them that hated him.” The Canaanites were 
enslaved because of the guilt of their remote ancestor.” 
Pharaoh’s house was plagued because he had taken Sarah.” 
The wombs of the house of Abimelech were closed for the 
same offense.” The firstborn of Egypt were smitten for the 
sin of Pharaoh.** Amalek was destroyed in the time of Saul 
because its forefathers attacked Israel at the time of the 
exodus.* David’s child died, and the sword never departed 
from his house, because of his sin.‘ Solomon was told, “I 
will surely rend the kingdom from thee.... Nevertheless in thy 
days I will not do it, for David, thy father’s sake; but I will 
rend it out of the hand of thy son.”'% 

The social and the religious development in Israel in the 
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times of the Prophets tended to undermine the time-honored 
belief that the rewards or the punishments of fathers were 
allotted to their children. In the period of the later monarchy 
the old tribal organization began to break up, and during 
the Babylonian exile it disappeared almost entirely. This 
decay of the ancient social groups created a new sense of the 
worth of the individual. 

The religious experience of the Prophets also fostered indi- 
vidualism. Jeremiah, in particular, was rejected by the nation 
and by the civil and religious authorities; yet he found com- 
munion with God outside of the Visible Church of his day. 
He was the first thoroughgoing individualist in the history 
of Israel. A new consciousness of the dignity of the individual 
found expression in the words of the Lord through Ezekiel: 
“Behold all souls are mine; as the soul of the father, so also 
the soul of the son is mine;”' and in the prediction of 
Jeremiah that in the Messianic age Yahweh would write his 
teaching in the heart of each Israelite, so that all should 
know Him from the least unto the greatest.1” 

This prophetic thought left its mark in the legislation of 
Deuteronomy and of the Holiness Code, which recognize new 
rights of wives, children, and slaves over against the head of 
the house, and which prohibit the punishment of children 
for the crimes of fathers, or of fathers for the crimes of 
children. ! 

This new conception of the value of the individual made 
belief in the ancient theory of collective retribution impossible. 
Punishment of the nation for the sins of its rulers, or of 
children for the sins of their parents, no longer seemed consist- 
ent with Yahweh’s righteousvess. Both Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
found current among the people the proverb: “The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are blunted;” 
that is to say, “We are suffering unjustly the punishment of 
our ancestors’ sins.” 1° 

To meet this objection Ezekiel formulated the new doctrine 
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of a complete rewarding or punishing of each individual in 
the present life, that necessitated no entail of guilt upon 
coming generations. Instead of the dogma that the penalty 
of the parents is visited upon the children, he affirmed “The 
soul that sinneth it shall die;”* and he entered into an 
elaborate argument to prove that every man received before 
death the appropriate reward of his deeds, 1” 

Thus it appears that, as early as the period of the exile, 
every element of the traditional theory of suffering was 
challenged by certain thinkers. It was denied that suffering 
was always punishment, denied that a just recompense came 
in the present life, and denied that the sins of the fathers 
were visited upon the children to the third and fourth 
generation. Orthodoxy continued frantically to reaffirm the 
truth of the traditional theory, but an ever-increasing number 
of heretics questioned its validity. 


IV. SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING 
BY THE PROPHETS 


Out of the struggle of the Prophets to explain their own 
sufferings there slowly emerged the conviction, that they were 
not being punished for their own sins, nor for the sins of 
their fathers, nor for the sins of their people; but that they 
were “servants of Yahweh,” who were sharing with him in a 
sacrificial ministry for the redemption of Israel. They were 
the first who glimpsed the profound truth of the suffering of 
God, and through that discovery learned to view their own 
sufferings in a new light. 

a. God Suffers Because He Loves. — Yahweh’s love for 
Israel was known already to Amos, when he represented 
Yahweh as saying, “You only have I chosen of all the 
families of the earth.”'* Love was the central element in 
Hosea’s idea of God: “I drew them with man-like bonds, 
with ties of love.” Jeremiah expressed it, in the most 
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beautiful words of the Old Testament, “I have loved thee 
with an everlasting love; therefore with lovingkindness have 
I drawn thee.”!?° 

Sometimes the Prophets pictured the love of God under 
the figure of a father’s love for his son. “I am a father 
to Israel, and Ephraim is my first-born.”%' “Thou art our 
father, though Abraham knoweth us not.” 

Less often the Prophets compared the love of Yahweh to 
a mother’s love for her babe. “I taught Ephraim to walk, 
I bare him on my arms.”"* “QO house of Jacob... my 
load since ever you were born, whom I have carried from 
the womb.”"* “Can a woman forget her sucking child, that 
she should not have compassion on the son of her womb? 
Yea, these may forget, yet will not I forget thee.”"™ “Ye 
shall be borne upon the arms, and shall be dandled upon 
the knees. As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I 
comfort you.” 1° 

The Prophets’ favorite figure for the love of Yahweh was 
a husband’s love for his wife. This originated in the personal 
experience of Hosea, and was elaborated by all his successors. 
“T will betroth thee unto me forever; yea, I will betroth 
thee unto me in righteousness, and in justice, and in loving- 
kindness, and in mercies.”""” “Thy Maker is thy husband... 
For a small moment have I forsaken thee; but with great 
mercies will I gather thee.”*"* “As the bridegroom rejoiceth 
over the bride, so shall thy God rejoice over thee.”'” 

Since Yahweh loved Israel, the Prophets saw clearly that 
he suffered in the ingratitude and apostasy of his people. 
“T brought you up out of the land of Egypt ... and I 
raised up of your sons for prophets, and of your young men 
for Nazirites ... But ye gave the Nazirites wine to drink, 
and commanded the prophets, saying, Prophesy not.” “QO 
Ephraim, what shall I do unto thee? O Judah, what shall 
I do unto thee? for your goodness is as a morning cloud, 
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and as the dew that goeth early away.” “What could 
have been done more to my vineyard, that I have not done 
in it? Wherefore, when I looked that it should bring forth 
grapes, brought it forth wild grapes? ... For the vineyard 
of Yahweh Sebaoth is the house of Israel, and the men of 
Judah his pleasant plant; and he looked for justice, but, 
behold, oppression; for righteousness, but, behold, a cry.” 1” 

Yahweh’s father-love was wounded by the lovelessness and 
disobedience of his children. “When Israel was a child, I 
loved him, and called my son out of Egypt. The more I 
called them, the further they went away. They sacrificed 
unto the baals, and burned incense to graven images.”? 
“T have nourished and brought up children, and they have 
rebelled against me. The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass 
his master’s crib; but Israel doth not know, my people doth 
not consider.” 1 

Yahweh’s husband-love was grieved by the infidelity of 
Israel, his wife. Hosea had the tragic personal experience 
of being forsaken by a wife whom he loved dearly, and this 
became for him a type of Yahweh’s suflering in the defection 
of Israel. “Yahweh said unto me, Keep on loving a wife, 
beloved of her lover, and an adulteress; even as Yahweh 
loveth the children of Israel, though they turn unto other 
gods,” 1% 

Yahweh suffered also in the misery which Israel brought 
upon itself by its waywardness. “I have surely heard Ephraim 
bemoaning himself... For as often as I speak against him, 
1 do earnestly remember him still: therefore my heart is 
troubled for him; I will surely have mercy upon him, saith 
Yahweh.” “I repent me of the evil that I have done unto 
you.”1° “J have given the dearly beloved of my soul into 
the hand of her enemies ... Many shepherds have destroyed 
my vineyard, they have trodden my portion under foot. They 
have made my pleasant portion a desolate wilderness.”?”” 
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b. The Prophets Suffer with God. — Realizing as they 
did, that God suffered in the sin and in the puuishment of 
Israel, in order that he might save his people, the Prophets 
recognized that they were called to share with God in his 
work of suffering and redemption. Nowhere does this con- 
viction appear more clearly than in Hosea, who realized that 
his sorrowful experience with his unfaithful wife was sent 
expressly in order that he might understand Yahweh’s ex- 
perience with apostate Israel. “I was no prophet, nor 
member of a prophetic guild,” said Amos. “I was only a 
shepherd and a cultivator of sycamore figs; but Yahweh took 
me from the flock, and Yahweh said to me, Go, prophesy 
unto my people Israel.” “The lion hath roared, who will 
not fear; Yahweh Elohim hath spoken, who can but pro- 
phesy?”!° Hosea knew a definite moment that .was the 
“beginning of Yahweh’s speaking to him.” Isaiah heard 
the voice of Yahweh, saying, “Whom shall I send, and who 
will go for us?” and replied, “Here am I, send me.” 
Micah was conscious that he was “full of power by the 
Spirit of Yahweh . . . to declare to Jacob his transgression, 
and to Israel his sin.”’** Jeremiah in his inaugural vision 
received from Yahweh the commission: “Before I formed 
thee in the womb I chose thee; before thou wast born I 
set thee apart; I have appointed thee a prophet unto the 
nations . . . To whomsoever I send thee thou shalt go, and 
whatsoever I command thee thou shalt speak . . . Behold, I 
have put my words in thy mouth . . . Thou, therefore, gird 
up thy loins, and arise, and speak uato them all that I 
command thee.” !* 

So confident were the Prophets of a divine commission, 
that they claimed for themselves the title “servants of Yah- 
weh,” or more literally, “slaves of Yahweh,” which described 
them as belonging to Yahweh, acting as his representatives, 
and doing his work in the world. Thus Amos says: “Surely 
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the Lord Yahweh will do nothing, except he reveal his secret 
unto his servants the prophets.” ?* 

Since they were the slaves of Yahweh, and since their 
Master suffered, the Prophets knew that they must expect 
to suffer also. When Jeremiah begged the Lord to deliver 
him from his suffering, he was told that this could not be; 
but that, if he would accept it manfully, then he should be 
God’s own spokesman. “O Yahweh, thou knowest. Remember 
me, and visit me, and avenge me of my persecutors; in thy 
longsuffering take me not away. Know that for thy sake I 
have suffered reproach. I found thy words, and I did eat 
them; and thy words were unto me a joy and the rejoicing 
of my heart; for I am called by thy name, O Yahweh, God 
of hosts... I sat alone because of thy hand, for thou hast 
filled me with indignation. Why is my pain perpetual, and 
my wound incurable, which refuseth to be healed? Wilt 
thou indeed be unto me as a deceitful brook, as waters that 
fail? This was Yahweh’s answer: If thou wilt cease murmur- 
ing, I will restore thee to my service; if thou wilt purify 
thyself from passion, then thou shalt be my spokesman.” !** 

c. The Prophets Suffer for Israel. — The Prophets 
realized that they suffered, not only as servants of God, but 
also for the sake of their people. As true patriots who 
loved their nation, they longed to see it escape peril, and 
to fulfil its destiny. They endured toil and travail, in order 
to lead it to repentance, and to save it from destruction. 
“Remember, O Yahweh,” says Jeremiah, “how I stood before 
thee to speak good for them, to turn away thy wrath from 
them.”"*7 Jeremiah’s declaration: “I was like a trustful lamb, 
led out to slaughter,”'** bears a singular resemblance to the 
description of the suffering Servant of Yahweh in Isa. 53 7: 
“He was led as a lamb to the slaughter”: and it shows the 
same consciousness of the sacrificial aspect of his ministry. 


From all these considerations it is clear that the pre-exilic 
writing prophets broke away from the traditional interpret- 
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ation of suffering as invariably punishment; and in God’s 
case, and in their own cases, recognized the suffering of love 
for the salvation of others. Their interpretation of suffering 
was substantially identical with that of Deutero-Isaiah in 
Isa. 52 13-53 12. This fact has an important bearing upon 
the problems of the age and the interpretation of the “Suffer- 
ing Servant” passages in Second Isaiah. Into the discussion 
of these questions there is no space to enter here. 

This is the profoundest interpretation of the mystery of 
pain that the Old Testament attained. It is superior to all 

the speculations of the Wisdom School. It far surpasses the 
' best intellectual efforts of the Greek tragic poets and of the 
Greek philosophers, and of all other pre-Christian literature. 
It is transcended only by the life and the teaching of Jesus, 
who “fulfilled” this conception, as he did all that was greatest 
and best in the Old Testament. 
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LEVITICAL LEGEND 
FROM THE PERSIAN PERIOD 


MOSES BAILEY 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


INCE the publication of Professor C. C. Torrey’s Com- 

position and Historical Value of Ezra-Nehemiah in 1896, 
and Ezra Studies in 1910, those scholars who seek accurate 
historical information in the so-called Memoirs of Ezra and in 
the second half of the book of Nehemiah have been occupied 
with self-defense. If literary criticism can convince, we must 
attribute this material to the Chronicler. Therefore, for 
accurate information, chronology, and the proper evaluation of 
events, it is wholly worthless. The following notes, however, 
call attention to some evidence that the Chronicler used trad- 
ition and current Levitical opinion, and so was not merely a 
composer of fiction. 

The return of exiles from Babylon to Jerusalem is the 
Chronicler’s major theme, centering in the coming of some 
forty-nine thousand in the reign of Cyrus, and of Ezra and 
his followers in the reign of an Artaxerxes. These pilgrim 
caravans are magnificently exaggerated. Nevertheless, there is 
sufficient evidence of Jewish pilgrimage in Persian times to 
make it clear that the Chronicler is reporting genuine trad- 
itions which have grown fabulous in their oral transmission. 
In the first place, it is significant that the peculiar name 
Haggai first appears in this period. The root meaning, “to 
make a pilgrimage,” “to keep a pilgrim feast,’’ is familiar in 
various Semitic languages; the Arabic g is a title con- 
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ferred upon one who has performed a major pilgrimage. As 
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a Jewish name the form Haggai (or Haggi?) also occurs in 
the Elephantine Papyri eleven times as names of different 
individuals." It is noteworthy that this name, not previously 
found in extant literature, in the fifth century becomes so 
common; it points to the growing importance and dignity of 
pilgrimage in Judaism. 

Zechariah has an important message for a group of pilgrims 
just come from Babylon, and he believes that more will come 
in the future who will help in the rebuilding of Zion.” Nehemiah 
because of his meeting with pilgrims recently returned from 
Jerusalem bewails the fate of his sacred city, and makes a 
journey there himself, armed with a royal firman for the repair 
of the wall.* 

In the finer imagination of poetry, the prophecies contained 
in the latter half of the Book of Isaiah—which I take to be 
a product of the late fifth century—describe the joys of the 
Jerusalem-bound pilgrims. The hills and the mountains at 
the Lord’s command shall be made level, the wilderness shall 
become a safe pathway, there shall be abundance of water, 
even rivers in the desert, and food for those who journey; the 
march shall be triumphant, like the coming of the Israelites 
out of Egypt; even the sea shall not be a barrier. The beauty 
of the hope of these homeward turned exiles is known perhaps 
as familiarly as any thought from Scripture. 

It is quite possible that the poem incorporated in Is. 2 2—4 
and Micah 4 1—5 comes from somewhat the same time. Its 
picture is consistent with that found in the latter part of the 
book of Isaiah. 

The likeness of this ideal return to Jerusalem to the mar- 
vellously guarded Exodus from Egypt is the more striking 
when it is recalled that while these poetic comparisons of the 
Jerusalem return were being composed, the Priestly Document 
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of the Hexateuch, with its descriptions of the glorious crossing 
of the Red Sea and the providential guidance of the Israelites 
in the Wilderness was being put into its present form. Thus 
the Zionists of Babylon idealized their own Exodus. 

Also significant is the number of Pilgrim Psalms in the 
Psalter, the processionals, the thrilling descriptions of the 
events of the Exodus and wilderness wanderings, all told in 
much the spirit of Second Isaiah; and the joy of arrival in 
the Holy City, the bringing of vows to the Temple, and the | 
mystic satisfaction that the pilgrims found in the service of 
the Temple.° That these Psalms cannot be convincingly dated 
does not prevent their being accepted as evidence for the 
growing custom of pilgrimage in the Persian Period, for, what- 
ever age produced them, their thought was acceptable and 
caused their preservation. 

Some of the interpolated sections in the prophetic books, 
which of course can not be satisfactorily dated, in their most 
exalted fancies picture the sifting of the people from the 
nations,® the return from abroad,’ the dividing of the Nile for 
the coming of those from Egypt, just as the Red Sea had 
once been divided,® the way through the wilderness,® and the 
highway to Zion,” all in contrast to the feeble population of 
Jerusalem."' One writer, perhaps among the latest, conscious 
of the unfulfilled ideal of the Return, speaks of the coming of 
Pilgrims to Zion one by one.” 

Religious festival is the usual goal of pilgrimage. The 
Chronicler, in his legends of the birth of Judaism, describes 
the rise of certain Jewish festivals to greater prominence: the 
renewal, as he considers it, of the Feast of Tabernacles, of 
Passover and Unleavened Bread,** and of all the set feasts;’ 
and the occasional festivals of the Founding’ and Dedication” 


5 Pss. 666; 68 4 (cf. 247-10); 687; 7413; 7720; 78 (especially vv. 13-26); 
84 5-8; 95; 96 10-13; 98 7 ff.; 107 2-8; 114; 136 14 ff.; ef passim. 

6 Amos 9 10. 7 Is.11 11. 8 Ts. 11 15. 

9 Zech. 10 8-12. 10 Ts, 34. 11 Mic. 46. 

12 Ts, 27 19. 13 Ezra 34, and Neh. 8 9-18. 

14 Ezra 6 19-29. 15 Ezra 3 5. 16 Ezra 3 8-18. 

17 Ezra 6 16-18, 
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of the Temple (the latter, though in Aramaic, Torrey assigns 
to the Chronicler), and of the Dedication of the Wall.* These 
legends of the rise of the great feast days we have only upon 
the Chronicler’s authority; but because the Jewish festivals 
had received a vigorous new life when first Judaism came into 
clear historical light these narratives are credible tradition. 

In the Chronicler’s scheme of history, the continuous stream 
of pilgrimage is concentrated into two gloriously exaggerated 
expeditions. Just as the Pentateuchal narratives dramatize 
the development of the Law as if it were the work of one 
man, this later author dramatizes the legends he knows con- 
cerning the Persian Period. In spite of his peculiar theory of 
the Return, other sources substantiate his tradition that there 
was an important Zionist movement during the Persian Period. 
The Chronicler, therefore, is not composing fiction, but is 
recording valuable Levitical legend. 

Through the influence of returning pilgrims, the population 
of Jerusalem acquired a new character. The Chronicler’s 
story is that Nehemiah found an inadequate population in the 
city, and that he accordingly cast lots among the people to 
bring a tenth into the Holy City. “And the people blessed 
all the men that willingly offered themselves to dwell at Jeru- 
salem.” Evidently the rewards of living in the Holy City 
were sentimental rather than material. The story goes on to 
say that part of these people fled to the country for lack of 
support.” A tax was therefore instituted to make it possible 
for the Levites to return.” Strict rules were made regarding 
Sabbath observance,” and against mingling with the less 
religious people outside, for Jerusalem must be truly holy. 
Such is the Chronicler’s description of how Jerusalem’s in- 
habitants became Holy; other literature confirms the story in 
its broader outlines. 

Nehemiah’s difficulties with Sanballat and his friends were 
part of the early estrangement of the citizens of the Holy City 
from the People of the Land. The repaired city wall served 


18 Neh. 12 97-47. 19 Neh. 11. 20 Neh. 13 10 ff. 
21 Neh. 13 10-13. 22 Neh. 13 15-21. 23 Neh. 13 98-30. 
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to isolate the pious Zionists from their neighbors. In view of 
the frequent coming of pilgrims from abroad, and also in view 
of the friction between the inhabitants of the city and other 
Palestinians, Temple support must necessarily have come 
rather largely from foreign Jews. Neh. 2 7—9, which is good 
history, tells of a royal order upon a Persian official to help © 
support Nehemiah’s work at Jerusalem. Neh. 10 32f., regard- 
ing the Temple Tax, may be wrongly assigned to Nehemiah’s 
accomplishments, but it is essentially true: it is supported by 
the Priestly Document™ which, in its present wording, because 
it demands a half shekel instead of a third, as in Nehemiah, 
must be a later statement of the Law than that in the 
Chronicler’s tradition. The other legends from the Chronicler 
about the bringing of Temple support from abroad are in 
their setting and strange exaggeration quite impossible;* as 
legendary reflections of real history they are, however, made 
reasonable by the corresponding passage in the Memoirs of 
Nehemiah and by the Priestly Code’s corroboration of the 
Temple Tax legend. 

Cities whose predominant interests are religious rather than 
commercial, and whose prestige makes them the goal of the 
pilgrimages of the pious, are ultra-conservative of ancient 
ritual and custom. For example, an intellectually alert Muslim 
can probably modernize his religious thinking elsewhere, but 
certainly not in Mekka. The Priestly Code, which is the pro- 
duct of Jerusalemite Judaism of the Persian Period, contains 
just such fossils of former ritual as we should expect from the 
community whose legends the Chronicler records,” 

Also, if the account of the conscript population is valuable 
legend, we may suppose that the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
were poor. People in prosperous circumstances cannot readily 
be persuaded to move. The Psalms, which must reflect the 
ideals of the age in which they were collected, frequently 


24 Ex. 30 11-16; cf. Nu. 3 45-51. 
25 Ezra 1 7-11; 37; 7 12-94; 1 Esdras 4 50-57. 
26 Lv. 12; 16; Nu.5 12-31; cf. G. F. Moore, “The Rise of Normative 


Judaism,” in the Harvard Theological Review, vol. xvii, no. 4, pp. 307 
-374, 
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describe the righteous remnant of Zion as very poor in con- 
trast to their rich neighbors.” Those who expressed their 
piety by living in the Holy City, the Chronicler’s legend says, 
did so at the expense of any prospects of wealth.” That such 
a population could find either means or courage to continue, 
however, must have been due to the constant coming and 
going of pilgrims. (Some scribes, perhaps, as an addition to 
the book of Micah implies,” thought that the poverty was only 
a result of sin.) 

There is more or less literature which shows the ideals of 
this new community. Hatred of the People of the Land, 
especially of the Edomites, Ammonites, and Samaritans, was 
bitter; possibly these neighbors had found opportunity to 
tax or to rob the pilgrims who passed their way.** Psalmists 
described the purity of character required of those who might 
live in the Holy City.** Others referred to the factions within 
this group, to be expected, perhaps, as the necessary business 
encroachments conflicted with the religious tranquillity of the 


city.* But a poet’s shock at the irreligiously quarrelsome 
only emphasizes his high ideal for Zion. One Psalm breaks 
out in heartfelt appreciation of the people’s unanimity. The 
Chronicler in his history of pre-exilic times showed a similar 
attitude toward Jerusalem.” 


27 Pgs. 918; 102, 9; 146; 17 14 f.; 22 16-18, 26; 349, 6, 9 f.; 37 11, 14, 16, 
299; 4017; 411-3; 49 6-12, 16; 527; 6210; 654; 68 14-17; 69 7-10, 29, 32f.; 
705; 722, 4, 12-16; 733-7, 12, 17; 7419, 21; 823f.; 861f.; 10217; 109 22, 
31; 1129; 113 6-8; 132 15f.; 1494. 

28 Neh. 13 10-14. 

29 Micah 7 12 f. 

30 Ts. 631-6; Pss. 606-12; 7418 (cf. Ecclus. 50 26); Is. 342; perhaps 
Obadiah; Is. 11 13 ff.; Amos 912; Joel 44; the Chronicler, passim. 

31 The story of God’s protection for the company of Ezra may 
imply that there was a temporary truce for pilgrims, or at least that 
the Chronicler thought that there should be such a truce. History 
gives an example of this sort of thing in connection with the great 
festival at Mekka. 

32 Pss. 15; 17 4 f.; 243f.; 265f.; 464. 

33 Pgs. 55 9-17; 101 8; cf. Neh. 13 15-22, 

34 Ps. 133. 

35 2 Chr. 5; 11 13 ff.; 15 8-12; 301-5; et cetera. 
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In conclusion: It seems that the Persian Period was not 
only a time when Jewish Pilgrimage became a more important 
rite, but also when the population of the city of Jerusalem 
acquired a peculiarly pious quality. Whether or not the 
Chronicler’s story of a conscript citizenship is strictly fact, at 
least it is a legend containing some credible truth, not merely 
the author’s fictitious composition. The Persian Period of 
Jewish history is prehistoric in somewhat the same sense that 
the Mosaic Age is prehistoric. And much as the J Document 
of Exodus and Numbers relates the legends about Moses, the 
Chronicler tells the legends current in Levitical circles about 
the origins of the aristocracy and of the great pilgrimage 
festivals. 
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ITTE Oktober 1925 erreichte mich auf der Reise in 
Mitteldeutschland eine iiberaus freundliche Einladung 
meines verehrten Vorgingers in der Marburger Professur, des 
Grafen Wolf Wilhelm Baudissin, ihn gelegentlich der Riick- 
reise in seiner Sommerfrische in Wilhelmshéhe bei Kassel zu 
besuchen. Mit Freuden entsprach ich seinem Wunsche und 
verlebte so am 16. Oktober einen wunderschénen Tag in seiner 
Gesellschaft, ohne zu ahnen, daf es mein letzter Austausch 
mit ihm sein sollte; wurde er doch nur ein starkes Vierteljahr 
spater (6. Februar 1926) abgerufen in die ewige Heimat. Bei 
diesem Zusammensein erhielt ich die erste Kunde von dem 
umfassenden Werke, das ihn waihrend der letzten Jahre seines 
Lebens beschiftigte; mit groher Lebhaftigkeit und Anschau- 
lichkeit erzihlte er mir auf unsrem Spaziergang durch den 
herrlichen Park von seinem neuen Buche iiber Kyrios als 
Gottesname. Zwei Bande davon seien fertig, und er stehe 
schon in Verhandlungen, leider bis dahin, angesichts der 
schweren Zeiten, vergeblichen, iiber deren Verlag; der dritte 
miisse noch geschrieben werden, wenn auch die Stoffsamm- 
lung dafiir vorliege. Ich erzihle das, um eine Vorstellung zu 
bieten von der Hohe der Arbeitsleistung, die der 78jahrige 
sich zumuten durfte und gliicklich erreichte. Denn als er, am 
Schreibtisch, die Feder in der Hand, einschlief, um nicht 
wieder aufzuwachen, lag das Manuskript des dritten Bandes 
fertig vor. Was dem Lebenden Sorge bereitet hatte, das Er- 
scheinen des Ganzen im Druck, das erreicht nun die Pietat 
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fiir den Dahingeschiedenen, und das opus posthumum wird 
ihm zum wiirdigsten Denkmal. 

Sein Schiiler Otto Eissfeldt, Professor des Alten Testaments 
in Halle, der Baudissin, wie ich aus dessen Munde wei, be- 
sonders ans Herz gewachsen war, hat die Herausgabe iiber- 
nommen, Alfred Tépelmann in Giefen, bei dem auch die 
Festschrift zu Baudissins 70. Geburtstag erschienen war, den 
Verlag, und schon vor Ende des Jahres haben sie uns die 
erste von voraussichtlich zwélf Lieferungen des grohben Werkes 
beschert : 

Kyrios als Gottesname im Judentum 
und seine Stelle in der Religionsgeschichte. * 


Das Werk zerfallt in drei Teile: I. Teil ,Der Gebrauch 
des Gottesnamens Kyrios in Septuaginta“, IT. Teil ,Die Her- 
kunft des Gottesnamens Kyrios der Septuaginta“, III. Teil 
»Ver Gottesname Kyrios der Septuaginta und die Entwick- 
lung des Gottesbegrifis in den Religionen der semitischen 
Volker“. 

Inhalt und Ziel des Ganzen fait der Herausgeber, dem 
allein es bereits vorliegt, in wenigen Sitzen so zusammen:* 
»Die beiden ersten Teile wollen, unter erschépfender Ver- 
wertung des gesamten den Gottesnamen angehenden Sprach- 
gebrauchs im griechischen und im hebriischen Text, zeigen, 
dah die Aussprache "¢dondj ,Herr“ fir den nicht mehr aus- 
gesprochenen Namen jhwh nicht, wie man allgemein annimmt, 
das Vorbild des xvpios der Septuaginta bildet, sondern erst 
auf Grund dieses xvpios, etwa um den Anfang unserer Ara, 
bei den Schriftverlesungen in den Synagogen aufgekommen 
und dann auch, das alte jhwh ersetzend, vielfach in den Text 
eingedrungen ist, wobei die Entstehung dieses eigennamartigen 
‘adondj Herr“ durch das Vorhandensein eines alten Vokativs 
"adonaj mein Herr“ begiinstigt wurde. Der dritte Teil stellt, 
unter Heranziehung des gewaltigen Materials von semitischen 
Gottesnamen und theophoren menschlichen Eigennamen, das 


1 Erste Lieferung, 160 Seiten gréftes 8°, Subskriptionspreis 8 M. 
2 Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Ges. 1926, S. 124, und, etwas abge- 
kirzt, in der Beilage des Verlegers zur ersten Lieferung. 
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xupios der Septuaginta und das dadurch veranlafte hebriische 
‘adona@j in gréfere Zusammenhinge und legt dar, dab beide 
gleichsam als letzte Glieder der Entwicklung die Quintessenz 
des semitischen Gottesbegriffs darstellen, jenes in hellenistischer 
Form, dieses in spezifisch jiidischer Farbung.“ 

Sehr schén hat Eissfeldt in dem angefiihrten Aufsatz der 
ZDMG, ,Vom Lebenswerk eines Religionshistorikers“, nach- 
gewiesen, wie dieses Kyrios-Werk die Krénung und den Ab- 
schluf der Lebensarbeit Baudissins darstellt. ,Es ist keines- 
wegs Zufall,“ sagt er dort (S. 105), ,,dah B. bei seinen 
wichtigeren Arbeiten immer die Linien bis ins Christentum 
hineinzieht, sondern das ist die notwendige Folge des tief in 
semem Wesen begriindeten und auch sonst zu beobachtenden 
Strebens, den Auferungen des religiésen Lebens bis zu den 
lichten Héhen ihres Aufstieges nachzugehen und auf diesen 
Héhen andichtig bei ihnen zu verweilen.“ In der Tat ist B. 
nicht ein Religionshistoriker gewéhnlichen Schlages, dem es 
wesentlich auf die weite Peripherie ankommt, dessen Arbeit 
vornehmnlich in Statistik aufgeht, sondern seine Forschung hat 
iiberall einen systematischen Untergrund, eine geradezu meta- 
physische Abzielung. Und nun zeigt uns Eissfeldt (S. 118 ff), 
wie B. bei der Ergriindung des alttestamentlichen Gottes- 
begriffs, auf dem der des Christentums beruht, zwei Gottes- 
ideen nebeneinander fand, die von der Gottheit, die im be- 
sonderen Sinne Leben ist, ihrem Verehrer Leben 
spendet und erhilt, und die andre von Gott als dem 
Herrn, dem Herrn des Stammes und der einzelnen Stammes- 
glieder. Die erste kniipft ihm an die Gottesidee der Phénizier 
und Kanaaniier an, die zweite ist ihm die eigentlich und ur- 
spriinglich semitische. Den Entwicklungsgang der ersteren hat 
B. in seinem grofen Werke ,Adonis und Esmun“ von 1911 
verfolgt, den der zweiten, der urspriinglich semitischen, legt 
sein letztes und umfassendstes Buch iiber ,,Kyrios als Gottes- 
name“ dar. Dem nun Vollendeten war es wie nur ganz 
Wenigen vergiénnt, bis in das hohe Alter immer neue, und 
grade die gréften Schritte in seiner eigenen wissenschaftlichen 
Entwickelung zu tun; mit riihrender Bescheidenheit spricht er 
(S. 109 bei Eissfeldt) davon, wie viel schwerer das ihm geworden 
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ist als manchem andren. Wir diirfen ihn glicklich preisen, 
daf er in diesem Werke seiner Lebensarbeit noch die Krone 
hat aufsetzen diirfen. 

Und nun die erste Lieferung des grofen Werks, die jetzt 
als Anzahlung gleichsam in unsrer Hand liegt. Sie ist wahr- 
lich nicht darauf berechnet, Leser und Kaufer anzulocken, wie 
das denn dem Verfasser auch so fern lag wie irgend méglich. 
Schon die Inhaltsangabe der drei Teile zeigt ja, daf die An- 
ziehungskraft des Gegenstandes mit jedem Teile sich steigern 
muf und erst im letzten den Gipfel erreichen kann. Der erste 
Teil verfolgt eine Frage von scheinbar winzigem Umfang auf 
schier endlos langer Linie und hiiuft so eine Unsumme von 
minutidsen Beobachtungen. Es handelt sich weit iiberwiegend 
um den Gebrauch von xvpios mit oder ohne Artikel; dadurch 
soll entschieden werden, inwieweit x’p:os bei Septuaginta als 
Eigenname gedacht ist oder nicht. Die Erste Abteilung 
dieser Untersuchung, ,«vpros in Septuaginta an Stelle 
von jhwh und anderen Gottesbenennungen des maso- 
retischen Textes mit AusschlufB der Namen ddon, 
didonim, ddonaj“, bringt unsere Lieferung bis zum Ende 
der Nebiim rischonim; die Untersuchung des Buches Jesaja 
beginnt auf S. 156. Mit gewohnter Bescheidenheit sagt B. 
auf 8. 16, es werde fir die weitliiufige Behandlung der auf- 
geworfenen Frage ein grofes Mai} von Geduld in Anspruch 
genommen. Daf es dessen bedarf, ist wohl nicht nur in der 
Sache begriindet, sondern ein wenig auch in B.’s Verfahren. 
Vielleicht hiitte, was zu erheben war, auf weite Strecken tabel- 
larische Darstellung zugelassen; die Ubersichtlichkeit hitte 
dabei gewonnen, manche Wiederholung wiire vermieden wor- 
den, Aber solches Verfahren lag B. nicht; er mubte, was er 
zu sagen hatte, stets in voller Ausfiihrlichkeit darlegen. Das 
hat denn auch wieder den Vorzug, daf wir seinen Gedanken- 
gang auf Schritt und Tritt begleiten und iiberall einen un- 
mittelbaren, persénlichen Eindruck erhalten. Es ist ein ganzer, 
ein echter Baudissin, was uns hier geboten wird; wie er leibte 
und lebte, so steht er vor uns. 

Besonders schén tritt seine Besonnenheit und Selbstlosig- 
keit in dem zusammenfassenden Abschnitt S. 94ff. zutage. So 
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est B. iiberzeugt ist, dah die Setzung oder Nichtsetzung des 
Artikels bei xvpsos stets einen Grund und Sinn hat, der sich 
durch Regeln muf festlegen lassen, so hebt er doch dort 
(S. 95) aufs Entschiedenste hervor, wie er nicht an bestimmte 
Regeln denke, die den Ubersetzern vorgeschwebt hitten, son- 
dern an ein gewisses Gefihl, das sie leitete, und zwar 
durchaus nicht stindig leitete. Aber er kiénne das nicht anders 
ausdriicken, als indem er seinerseits aus dem vorliegenden 
Material Regeln zu extrahieren versuche. Dasselbe in andrer 
Fassung auch S. 98. Und nun folgt die Heerschau der zahllos 
verschiedenen Griinde, die dabei bestimmend mitgewirkt haben 
mégen, bis hin zu den Zufilligkeiten, Gedankenlosigkeit der 
Abschreiber und — ,,wahrscheinlich zum Teil schon Inkonse- 
quenz der Ubersetzer“. Es ist bewundernswiirdig, wie B. sich 
durch dieses Labyrinth hindurchfindet und endlich doch zu 
einem wahrscheinlichen und bedeutsamen Ergebnis gelangt. 

Ich verzichte darauf, kleine Beobachtungen und Bedenken 
den Anfingen eines so grof angelegten Werkes gegentiber 
geltend zu machen. Jeder Fachgenosse muB sich selbst den 
| Weg hindurch bahnen, um des vorbildlichen Mannes und seines 
hochgesteckten Zieles willen. Zum Schluf sei noch aufmerk- 
sam gemacht auf die schéne Ubersicht des Inhalts des ganzen 
Werkes, die Otto Eissfeldt in der Orientalistischen Literatur- 
zeitung vom Oktober 1926, Spalte 783788, darbietet. Auf 
die weiteren Lieferungen gedenke ich an dieser Stelle regel- 
miibig hinzuweisen. 


Zwischen Niederschrift und Korrektur erschien schon die 
| zweite Lieferung, die die begonnene Untersuchung bis fast zum 
Kanonende fortfihrt. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
The hemsah-h in the Semitic 


N this Journat for 1926, pp. 323—5, Mr. G. 8. Driver has 

advanced the argument for the derivation of M7 from 
original * by the suggestion that was inserted as a vowel 
letter or letter of prolongation in the biliteral form; i. e. yau = 
ya(h)u, which then came to be ‘improperly read and pronounced’ 
yahi(-6), a final 71 being subsequently added ‘under the influence 
of a religious interpretation’ and ‘to support the final vowel.’ 
For the inserted 7 Mr. Driver might well have appealed to the 
‘graphic h’ which appears so often and in as yet unexplained 
ways, in South Arabic. And the writer fully agrees with him 
that A in BAAN is just such a letter, which came later to induce 
a new syllable, ‘Abraham.’ Also note Moabite 82M along 
with Biblical 837%. Along with this phenomenon goes the 
earlier spelling of the name of the patriarch’s wife, "WW (= MW), 
which is the well-known Arabic spelling of certain feminine 
nouns. This combination of Arabian spellings opens up some 
interesting vistas into early Arabian scripts, and is a proof of 
the intimate relation of early Hebrew tradition with Arabia. 
Despite this assent the writer still remains unconvinced as to 
the monosyllabic origin of M17". He would observe en passant 
the early names Ya-wi-4Dagan and Ya-wi-4AN listed by Theo 
Bauer in his Ostkanaaniier (1926), p. 31, in which the author 
finds the element M1 (cf. pp. 56, 63). He disposes of the 
identification of Yaum, famous in the Babel-Bible contro- 
versy as though = ¥1", by interpreting it, e. g. in Ia-u-um-AN 
as meaning ‘God is mine.’ Ya-wi he interprets by ‘he causes 
to exist.’ But indeed so many names in the Akkadian implying 
absolute existence of the deity are found (probably so the 
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element ya-kun) that we may not categorically deny that 
may mean ‘the being one.’* 

But I think that Mr. Driver goes too far in claiming that 
root formations like Aram. O71, N73, Heb. 7D, Smp, were 
developed out of Y’Y roots through the orthographic expression 
of the internal long vowel in the script by the vowel-letter 11, 
which ensued in the mispronunciation of the root BY) as 0/7, etc. 
This argues for too vast an influence of script upon language in 
the early days of writing, when orthography was most phonetic. 
But the explanation, I believe, is as follows. Just as there is 
the well-known exchange of wu, i,” in weak roots, so also h 
appears at times as a corresponding element along with those 
variants. Thus we have W123 (313), YS and F713; so also the 
related roots 1D, 53°, 573; so also NOM — Aram. 7M, and 
Arabic 80M along with "OM. So the primary noun OY devel- 
oped a denominative verb: in Arab. sammi, but in Aram. 
Sammeh. That is, the slight aspirate h was used in radical 
developments even as u, 7, and the hemza. For the phonetics 
ef. the equivalents in the causative stem, haktala and ’aktala. 

There is another field in which this inorganic aspirate appears, 
in the extension of nominal forms, and all in primitive nouns. 
The phenomenon exists in several plurals in the Aram., e. g. 
NNW, from OW, etc.; in the unique Heb. AWS, and in several 
Arabic plurals, e. g. ’abahdt ‘parents,’ *wmmahdat ‘mothers’ 
(similarly JAram. SANS), sfah, from safat ‘lip’ (cf. JAram. 
}})0). In the first of these h is the survival of the generally 
assumed third radical wu, i. e. ’abaudt, which with the loss of u 
between the vowels might have become ’aba at, but actually it 
took the variant phonetic form ’abahat. ’Ummahat may be an 
analogy-formation; or is it analogous.to Heb. and JAram. 
"amahat? And there is the interesting exchange of h with u and 
7 in the ancient Sem. word for ‘water’, along with O°, Akk. 


1 Withal n. 6. W. R. Arnold’s article in the Journat, 1905, 107—165, 
‘The Divine Name in Exodus iii, 14,’ which well demonstrates that the 
theological explanation of the Name in that verse is a very late intrusion 
into the E Narrative. Dr. Arnold’s thesis might help Mr. Driver’s con- 
tention, but if the theological development is late, how can we explain 
mm on the Moabite Stone? 


10 
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mé, modern Arab. mé (doubtless very ancient as the early etymo- 
logy of SN19 proves), Arab. m@¥" or mah”, with the pl. based 
on h as radical, miyah™™ or ’amwaih. We have thus for 
variants of the basal monosyllable, mau, mai, mah, m@. The 
first two would be the elder forms, with subsequent weakening 
into h and finally’, And so in the cases in the papyri which 
Mr. Driver cites in proof of his contention for a mere graphic 
h, DYN, WT, NI, I have come to consider the h as an 
actual aspiration separating the two vowels, for which * might 
also have been used. (Cf. the early Biblical Latin Israhel for 
Israel.) Their occurrence is too late for the postulation of the 
very antique graphic h.” 

Accordingly, because of this parity of h with * (an inorganic 
phenomenon which is found in other languages) I am accustomed 
to call it the hemza-h. 


University of Pennsylvania James A. MonTGoMERY 


On the Use of the Word Jehovah in Translating 
the Old Testament 


Conclusions based on forty years experience in the Hebrew 
classroom 


In the Authorized version of the Old Testament the English 
word Lord is used to represent two quite different words in 
the Hebrew. For the one word it is printed Lord, and for the 
other LORD or GOD. The explanation is given that the latter 
printing indicates that it stands for the Hebrew word designating 
the covenant God of Israel, and is a proper name. The proper 
assimilation of this fact rarely occurs. In all cases the words 
carry the idea, Master, Ruler. Neither of them after four 
centuries of use has acquired the connotations that are desired. 

In order to secure the proper idea in the mind of the student 
the custom was adopted in the early years of teaching to 
require him to give the rendering Yahweh when the Hebrew 
THWH occurred. Gradually it came to be felt that this method 

2 There may also be noticed in this connection the occasional expression 


in Akkadian of intervocalic * by h; e. g. A-bi-hi-el = Saux; s. Bauer, 
op. cit. 63, 
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savored of pedantry rather than scholarship. And plainly the 
desired result was not secured. Not only was it a literary 
barbarism, but it was a word empty of meaning which needed 
generations of use before it could be filled with the proper 
meaning. Its use was abandoned. 

Classroom needs demanded some word. The only hopeful 
candidate was the word Jehovah. The following considerations 
led to its adoption. 

Unquestionably it is an erroneous form. Other forms equally 
erroneous are unchallenged. Isaiah and Jeremiah, to name no 
others, would, if correctly printed, be as much barbarisms as 
Yahweh. The difference between them and Jehovah is that 
there was once a famous controversy and the facts about 
the word Jehovah were made public knowledge. Isaiah and 
Jeremiah received no such publicity. 

Jehovah misrepresents Yahweh no more than Jeremiah 
misrepresents Yirmeyahu. The settled connotations of Isaiah 
and Jeremiah forbid questioning their right. Usage has given 
them the connotations proper for designating the personalities 
which these words represent. 

Much the same thing is true of Jehovah. It is not a barbar- 
ism. It has already many of the connotations needed for the 
proper name of the covenant God of Israel. There is no other 
word which can faintly compare with it. For four centuries it 
has been gathering these connotations. 

In the sixteenth century Protestant and Roman Catholic 
scholars alike began to use this word freely. At the outset 
they believed that the Hebrew points were correctly used. The 
word thus launched into literature was not wholly relinquished 
when the facts became known. For one reason, it filled a felt 
need. The literature of devotion appropriated it more and 
more as time went on. Few collections of hymns are without 
the one beginning: 

Guide me, O thou great Jehovah. 
Almost as many have that beginning: 
Before Jehovah’s awful throne. 
In half a dozen hymn books used by three different denomin- 
ations the following first lines are found: 
10* 
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Call Jehovah thy salvation. 

Jehovah God the Father. 

Jehovah! thy gracious power. 
Jehovah reigns, he dwells in light. 
Jehovah reigns, his throne is high. 
Jehovah reigns, let all the earth rejoice. 
Jehovah speaks, let Israel. 

Praise ye Jehovah! 

Praise ye Jehovah’s name! 

Sing to the great Jehovah’s praise. 
Sing to the Lord Jehovah’s name. 
Thank and praise Jehovah’s name. 
The Lord Jehovah reigns. And royal. 
The Lord Jehovah reigns. His throne. 

These occurrences give only first lines, but the use is not 
confined to first lines. These suffice to show the fact of usage 
and the meaning which usage gives. They show it to be a 
personal name with associations of reverence and trust and 
affection such as befit the name of the covenant God of Israel. 
These are the qualities upon which the Psalmists of Israel love 
to dwell. In fact the use of this word in our devotional literature 
especially adapts it for use in the Psalter, and also in the 
prophets. 

No other word approaches this name in the fulness of asso- 
ciations required. The use of any other word falls so far short 
of the proper ideas that it is a serious blemish in a translation. 

The result of the use in the classroom was satisfactory. The 
habit received strong support from the publication of the 
American Revision. During the twenty-five years since the 
publication of this revision its use in family worship has steadily 
increased the conviction that this is the one word to secure to 
the general reader of the Old Testament the conception which 
its adoption was designed to secure. In Psalms and Prophets 
alike it is helpful beyond expression. The words of the Revisers 
in their preface are fully justified: 

“The change first recommended in the Appendix (of the English 
Revision of 1885)—that which substitutes ‘Jehovah’ for ‘LORD’ and 
‘GOD’—is one which will be unwelcome to many, because of the 
frequency and familiarity of the terms displaced. But the American 
Revisers, after a careful consideration, were brought to the unanimous 
conviction that a Jewish superstition, which regarded the Divine name 
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as too sacred to be uttered, ought no longer to dominate the English 
or any other version of the Old Testament, as it fortunately does not 
in the numerous versions made by modern missionaries. This Memorial 
Name, explained in Ex. 3 14, 15, and emphasized as such over and over 
in the orginal text of the Old Testament, designates God as the 
personal God, as the covenant God, the God of revelation, the Deliverer, 
the Friend of his people;—not merely the abstract ‘Eternal’ One of 
many French translations, but the ever living Helper of those who 
are in trouble. This personal name, with its wealth of sacred asso- 
ciations, it now restored to its place in the sacred text to which it has 
an unquestionable claim.” 

It is well to record the fact that the American Revisers 
were not pioneers in using the word. The earlier translators 
themselves apparently felt that in some instances its use was 
imperative. It is said to have appeared in the Pentateuch 
translated by Tyndale (1530). The Geneva Bible (1560) and 
Bishop’s Bible (1568) used it in Ex. 63 and Psa. 8318. A. V. 
(1611) followed these bibles and added it in Is, 12 2; 264. The 
1885 Revision added to these four Ex. 66, 7,8; Psa. 68 20; 
Isa. 49 14; Jer. 16 21 and Hab. 319. The compounds Jehovah 
Jireh, Gen. 22 14; Jehovah Nissi, Ex. 17 15, and Jehovah Shalom, 
Jud. 6 24 are given in the Geneva Bible and in the versions of 
1611 and 1885, though not in the Bishop’s Bible. 

In some of these passages, as Jer. 16 21, a personal name is 
fairly demanded: “And they shall know that my name is 
Jehovah.” Others where no change was made call as loudly 
as Isa. 42 8: “I am the LORD: that is my name.” The virtue 
of the American Revisers was that they missed no passage of 
this sort nor any other where the Hebrew IHWH occurred. 


Bangor, Maine Francis B. Dento 


Society for Old Testament Study 


An exceedingly interesting meeting of the British “Society 
for Old Testament Study” is to be held at Oxford University 
this year from Sept. 27th to 30th. Papers will be read by 
British and Continental scholars of renown. To this meeting 
American scholars who expect to be abroad are cordially 
invited. Inquiries should be directed to the Rev. Professor 
T. H. Robinson, D. D., Lynwood, Llanishen, Cardiff, Wales. 
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